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WILLIAM PENN. 
A distinguished Amer- 
iean observed to us, not 


whom he claimed for his 
country. The former 
was, indeed, trul 
man ; perha) 
riots who = lived’ he 
is the one most “‘ without 
spot or blemish ”’—pure, 
faithfal, unselfish, devot- 
ed. Yet, all things con- 
sidered, it may be that 
William Penn is entitled 
to even higher admira- 
tion. Theone, 
fn liberty, became its 
high priest; the other, 
cradled in luxary, lived 
to endure a long 
fierce ~ with 
pression. And yet 
sore temptations and se- 
dactive flatteries, he pass- 
ed with the innate con- 
sciousness of genius, and 
a human desire of appro- 
bation, conquering not 
only others bug himself, 
and finally doing justice 
to the “red men” of a 
new country, whom all 
his predecessors had 
sought to pillage and de- 
stroy. The sense of 
right must indeed have 
been of great strength 
in the nature of William 
Penn In an age fertile 
of slander against eve 
act of virtue, and of cal- 
umpy as regarded all 
men, the marvel is, 
w his reputation has 
descended to us so un- 
seathed; living, as he 
did, with those who make 
us blash for England, 
and often in contact with 
the low-minded and the 
false, who were ever on 
the watch to do him 
wrong, still the evil im- 


ted to him is little, if 


t be any, more than tra- 
dition; while his good- 
ness is, to this day, as a 
beacon, casting its clear 
light from the waves of 
the Atlantic, and his 


thropy. It’s a joy and 
a comfort. to turn over 


summer, some sunny 
days wandering amid 
scenes in Buckingham- 
shire—in places which 
bear his honored name. 
In Penn Wcod there are 
trees yet in the vigor of 
green old age, beneath 
the shadow of which the 
peaceful lawgiver of 
Pennsylvania might have 
pondered on the true and 
rational liberty he would 
have so gladly died to 
establish. There is one 
spot—the most hallowed 
of them all—of which we 
shall presently write; a 
simple, quiet resting- 
place for those who had 
gone to sleep in peace. 
But, ere we pause at this 
shrine, we must recall 
the lawgiver, amid the 
billows of life, buffeting 
the waves which, in the 
end, floated him into the 
haven ofrest. The fam- 
ily of William Penn were 
of Buckinghamshire, and 
from them sprang the 
Penns of Penn’s Lodge. 
From the Penns of 
Penn’s Lodge our Wil- 
liam Penn came in direct 
descent. His father was, 
by profession, one of 
Egland’s rough bal 
warks, braving “ the bat- 
tle and the breeze.” Ad 
miral Sir William Penn 
married Margaret, the 
daughter of Juhn Jasper, 
of Rotterdam, and in due 
time the fair Dutch wo- 
man’s son became the 
“proprietor” of Penn- 
sylvania. William was 
born in the parish of St. 
Catherine’s, Tower Hill, 
on the 14th day of Octo- 
ber, 1644; doubtless his 
mother left her home at 
Wansted, in Essex, to be 
confined in London, al- 
though the neighborhood 
of the Tower could not 
have been a quiet retreat. 
The beat of the drum 
and the blast of the trum- 
pet must have often dis- 
turbed the couch of the 
oung mother. The fash- 
ionable world of those 
days knew nothing of the 
“ west end,” except from 
the salubrity of its fields 
and malberry gardens ; 
and the locality of. Tower 
Hill was well adapted to 
suit the taste and callin 
of the admiral, who h 
there chosen his “‘ town- 


the of this great 
, pages house.” In due time the 


8 life; to view him 
as @ statesman, acting < | mother and child return- 
in direct opposition to Archbishop of York hav- 
ordinary policy of ing, a little previ- 


the world; and it was to 
us @ source of high en- SS 


ously, founded a gram- | 
ROSS Z, mar school at Chigwell, | 


joyment to reflect upon SSNS the embryo law giver was | 
eventful-career, w sent there at a very early 


spending, during the past PORTRAIT UF WILLIAM PENN, age. [See page 408. | 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) “Angela! Angela!” cried the young man, rushing up the hall. CHAPTER XXV. 
“ Where is she ?” CONCLUSION. 


HILDEBRAND: 
THE BUCCANEER AND THE CARDINAL. 


A SICILIAN STORY OF SEA AND SHORE. 
_—. BY AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 
[cONcLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE UNWILLING BRIDE. 


In the ducal palace of the Fontani was being enacted a scene of 
more than usual interest and importance. In the great hall were 
collected a party who had assembled toseea wedding. Yet there 
were no signs of revelry there—no tokens of joy or pleasure. 
The place was lighted by great lamps that hung down from the 
vaulted ceiling, and the heavy curtains of the windows were 
drawn. At the head of the hall, where a small altar had been 
raised, stood the cardinal and the duke. ‘The former looked tow- 
ering and triumphant—the latter appeared cowering and dejected. 
Ladovico was about to do the deed upon which he had set his 
soul’s highest desires, and Michael Fontani was about to see the 
last hold upon self-respect depart from him. 

Upon the cardinal’s right hand, and at a little distance off, 
stood an old man whose face condemned him at once as the wreck 
ofa bad being. He wore the garb of a count. He was John de 
Villani. By his side stood his son Nicholas, the young marquis. 
They were both—the father and the son—trembling with excited 
expectations. The countenance of the young man was gleaming, 
though, with a sort of selfish exultation, he watched the move- 
ments of the cardinal with interest. 

Benedic, Sopho, and Paroli, the three Carmelites, were there, 
and they seemed to have come as witnesses of the ceremony that 
was about to take place. There were armed men there, too—sol- 
diers dressed in mail, and wearing their polished helmets. Lu- 
dovico had called them to stand by him in case cf need; for, 
powerful as he was, he had a secret fear that he might not get 
through with his business without trouble. 

Soon there came a shuffling of light feet in the corridor—the 
great doors at the foot of the hall were thrown open, and Donna 
Angela Fontani entered. She was leaning upon the arm of her 
faithful Lucia, and four other females followed on after them. 
The duke hurried across the hall, and took his niece’s hand, and 
then led her towards the altar. 

Even the iron-hearted cardinal started, when he saw the coun- 
tenance of the maiden who was to be made a wife. It was so 
ashy pale—so rigid—so lifeless, and yet so stamped with sculp- 
tured pain, that he could not but feel a sudden pang; but that 
pang, after all, was more of wonder than of any other feeling. 
He wondered to see how the human features can image forth pain 
and suffering. 

“Now, my lord duke,” he said, as the maiden was led to the 
altar, “our ceremony may go on.” 

“ All is ready,” returned Fontani, in a husky voice. 

The cardinal turned to John de Villani. 

“Now, signor count, where is your son ?” 

“ Here, my lord cardinal.” 

Nicholas de Villani came forward, and the maiden’s hand was 
placed in his. Angela uttered a low cry, as she felt her hand 
thus imprisoned, and a shudder ran through her frame. For an 
instant the blood rushed to her face, but in a moment it was gone 
again, and her features were as hard and rigid as ever. 

O, it must be torture most exquisite that can so freeze the tide 
of life. None can know, but those who have passed the ordeal, 
how keen, how crashing, how terrible is that process which can 
make almost senseless the tender heart while yet the body lives. 
Few can ever know it, for few can live through it. 

The cardinal gazed a moment upon the young couple after their 
hands were joined, and then he bade them kneel 

Nicholas de Villani would have gone down upon his knees at 

once, but Angela hesitated. She cast her eyes about upon those 
who stood around, and at length they fastened upon her uncle. 
She spoke not, but then there was a world of imploring language 
in her painfully burtling eyes. The duke could not stand that 
glance, and his eyes fell before it. The maiden knew that from 
him she had nothing to hope, and she knelt before the altar. 
‘ The cardinal opened his book and commenced the services. 
His voice trembled as he proceeded, but yet he hurried on. He 
asked the bridegroom the usual questions, and they were directly 
answered. Then he asked the same of the bride. She murmured 
a reply, so faint that few could hear it; and the next moment she 
was pronounced—a wife ! 

Lucia saw that her mistress was unable to rise, and she sprang 
to assist her. The duke came forward, but he had not the heart 
to offer his hand. 

“ Angela,” he said, ‘‘I wish you joy.” 

The maiden looked up into his face. 

“Do not speak to me,” she said, in a husky, hollow tone. 
“ Wait until you attend my funeral, and then you may wish me 
joy in truth.” 

The cardinal was upon the point of stepping down from the 
place where he had stood, when there was a movement among the 
soldiers, who stood by the door. He hesitated, and in a moment 
more he heard footsteps upon the pavement of the corridor. He 
started down from his place, but before he could speak, the door 


was flung wide open, and Hildebrand rushed into the apartment. 
He was followed by Francis de Mora 


At the-sound of that voice, the new-made wife turned, and on 
the next moment Francis had caught her in his arms. 

“ Saved! saved!” he murmured. 

The girl—the wife—gazed one instant into her lover’s face, and 
then a wild, long shriek broke from her lips. * 

“‘ Signor de Mora,” said the young Marquis de Villani, “ that 
is my wife! I will not trouble you to hold her longer.” 

Francis de Mora heard that word. His arms relaxed from their 
grasp, and as Angela sank upon de Villani’s support, he tottered 
back. He saw the duke, and he sprang towards him and grasped 
him by the arm, 

“ Michael Fontani,” he whispered, while his frame shook fear- 
fully, “tell me the truth. Is she married ?” 

“ Yes,” fell convulsively from the duke’s lips. 

The young man’s hands fell by his side, and a deep groan came 
up from his bosom. Angela did not faint, but she looked wildly 
about her. She seemed like cne just awaking from some fearful 
dream, but she awoke to a reality still as fearful. 

By this time the cardinal could command his speech. He 
sprang forward and shook his hand towards the soldiers. 

“ Seize upon these two men,” he shouted. “ Seize upon them 
and bear them off !” 

“ Hold, a moment, Ludovico,” said Hildebrand. 
no cause for my arrest.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the cardinal, in the fulness of his tri- 
umph. “No cause against the buccaneer—the renegade—the 
traitor! Seize him, soldiers!” 

“ Back !” cried the old man, drawing his sword and pointing it 
towards the soldiers, who were advancing upon him. ‘“ Another 
step, and you shall repent it. Iam a noble of Palermo, and you 
I command.” 

The armed men shrank back. It was not fear of the drawn 
sword ; but it was the majesty of the man who spoke to them. 

“ Destruction on your heads for cowards!” yelled the cardinal, 
while his whole frame shook with rage. ‘‘ Seize him, I command 
you. Seize them both, and bear them away !” 

“‘ Not so, Ludovico,” returned Hildebrand. ‘ You cannot com- 
mand me now. I bear the pardon of your king.” 

“ The king is in Spain.” 

“I know he is; but he has sent my pardon to me through one 
who knows you well. I am again a noble in my native land, and 
more than your equal now in power. Did you never hear the 
name of Lorenzo de Mora?” 

“ Lorenzo de Mora!” uttered the cardinal, turning pale. 

“ Ay,” returned Hildebrand, “You have had some ggrange 
dealings with him, at all events, though you kn®w him not at the 
time.” 

Ludovico wore a dagger beneath his robes. He knew that the 
old man could expose him, and quick as thought, he drew his 
weapon and sprang upon his intended victim. The latter had not 
expected this movement, nor was he prepared to resist it; but 
there was one who did see it, and who leaped forward in time. 
It was Francis de Mora. He seized the prelate’s arm, and wrenched 
the dagger from him, and then he turned and placed his arms 
about the old man’s neck. 

“Father,” he said, “this thing has not been wholly hidden 
from me. I suspected the truth when we were in the mountains, 
and I have often suspected it since; but I dared not speak it, lest 
it should prove false. O, bless God, I have a father; but—” 

The young man’s words failed him, and his gaze rested upon 
Angela. 

“OQ, Michael -Fontani,” said the old noble, as he saw his son’s 
sorrow, “‘ how have ye kept the pledge given to your brother!” 

“It has been kept well,” cried the cardinal, arousing from his 
fears. ‘You may return to your station, but you cannot undo 
what I have done; and as for your son, he is under condemnation 
now—a condemnation from which no power can save him.” 

“O01!” groaned Michael Fontani, clasping his hands together. 
“My heart is aching! Would to God I had never seen a ducal 
coronet—never known the lust of ambition. O, Ludovico, you 
have led me to the purgatory of the soul’s hottest torment !” 

“Out upon thee, thou prating coward!” hissed the cardinal. 
“Tt is too late for thee to wring thy hands now. The work is 
done, and well done, too. All I sought has been accomplished. 
And as for you, Lorenzo de Mora,” he continued, turning to him 
whom we have known only as the buccaneer, “if your pardon be 
a true one, you may come back to your home; but you had better 
beware of your tongue! I do not believe you will dare to set 
yourself against the Cardinal of Palermo. At least, ’t were very 
unsafe for you to do so.” 

“The future shall show you what I dare,” promptly returned 
the old man. “ And as for my noble son, here, you haye yet got 
to answer for your deeds against him. And look, too, proud pre- 
late, upon that fair girl whom you would rain. How will you 
answer to her ?”’ 

A defiant smile curled about the cardinal’s lips. 

“She will look to her husband for redress, and not to you.” 

“O, merciful Goa !’’ shrieked Angela, springing from the grasp 
of Nicholas de Villani, and sinking upon her knees at the prelate’s 
feet, “‘is there no salvation for me ?”’ 

“ Your husband will care for you,” said Ludovico. 

At this moment the old Franciscan entered the hall. His feeble 
limbs had borne him less slowly than came his companions. He 
entered without noise, and those at the upper end of the hall did 
not notice him. 

“O, call him not my husband!” cried the poor girl, wringing 
her hands in agony. 

“‘ But he is your husband, and no power on earth can—” 


“You have 


Tux cardinal had stopped in his speech, for he saw the Fran- 
ciscan standing before him. That old man had thrown back his 
cowl, and his great, black eyes were fastened upon the guilty pre- 
late with a look of fire. 

“ Ludovico,” he said, “have you marrisd our daughter?” 

“ Yes,” gasped the cardinal, 

“ Arise, my child,” said Father Hugh, lifting the girl to her feet. 
“ Was this thing done with your wish ?” 

“No, no, no!” uttered Angela. “O, no! They forced me! 
They told me de Mora was dead! Can you—can you save me?” 

“Get thee hence, thou meddling monk,” broke from the cardi- 
nal’s lips. 

“Hold, one moment, my lord cardinal,” calmly returned the 
Franciscan, still holding Angela by the hand. “ Let me tell thee 
how I came here.” 

The prelate was spell bound by that voice—Angela arose to 
hope beneath it—Francis moved breathlessly up—the duke trem- 
bled with strange emotion, and even the marquis and the old count 
forgot the excitement that had just move! Huan 

“Years ago—’tis nearly forty now,” said the old Franciscan, 
“T was a poor monk in Bologna. There I met a fair haired boy, 
whose parents had come to Italy to travel. He was left with me 
to study; I taught him, and he learned fast; I loved him because 
he was good, and kind, and noble. I loved him with my whole 
heart’s affections. There was one thing I tried to eradicate from 
his bosom, and that was his hatred for the Spaniard. I may have 
smothered it for a while, but I could not quench the flame that 
was burning there. I could not blame him for his emotions, but 
I tried to show him they would be dangerous. My scholar was 
Lorenzo de Mora. At the age of fifteen, he returned to his native 
land. I heard no more of him for many years; but when I did 
hear of him he had been proscribed. Then I lost him again. I 
often heard of Hildebrand, but I knew not that he was my quon- 
dam pupil. When we met again, we were both of us somewhat 
changed. He had come to lay down his sword, and beg assist- 
ance from his old master and teacher. He was tired of his rough 
life—all his hopes of freedom for his country were gone, and he 
was anxious to be at peace with his enemy. Then, too, he told 
me some things concerning yourself, my lord cardinal, that star- 
tled me. I resolved to help him if I could, for the poor Father 
Hugh of other years had grown to favor with the king. Philip 
gave me the pardon I sought, and now I have come here to do 
the rest.” 

“ Ay, but you cannot annul the marriage,” said Nicholas de 
Villani. ‘ You cannot break the bonds of the church.” 

“Poor boy!” returned the Franciscan. ‘ Your situation is a 
melancholy one, and were you less the sinner, I could pity_you.” 

“ And can you save me?” fell tremblingly, breathlessly, from 
Angela’s lips. 

my child. 

The old man raised his hand to the maiden’s head as he spoke, 
and then turning to those who-stood around, he continued : 

“Take witness, God, and you who stand about me, that I an- 
nul the union which has been so unrighteously made. Between 
Nicholas de Villani and Donna Angela Fontani there is no bond - 
of marriage, for I tear it in sunder forever! Look up, my sweet 
daughter, for you are free!” 

“Now, by heavens!” gasped the cardinal, throwing all his 
power into one last effort, “there is but one man on earth can do 
that thing !” . 

“ And Iam the man!” calmly returned the Franciscan. 
am Hugh Buoncompagno ; but they call me Gregory, now.” 

“The Pope!” feebly pronounced Ludovico, as he let go the 
edge of the altar, and sank upon his knees. 

A moment the people there stood and gazed upon that old man, 
and then, with one movement, they sank down and bowed their 
heads. They were in the presence of Gregory XIII. 

“Up, up, my children,” cried the pope, as he lifted Angela 
once more to his bosom. “ Here, Francis de Mora, to you I give 
this charge.” 

He took the fair hand of the maiden as he spoke, and passed it 
to the young man’s keeping. 

“Stop,” he uttered, as the couple were about to sink down a 
second time. “Not now, not now. You shall go upon your 
knees ere long. Stand away, for I have more to do with the car- 
dinal yet.” 

Ludovico had arisen to his feet, and he stood by the altar, with 
one hand upon it to support him. It was fearful to look upon 
him. One who knew not his he@rt would have pitied him. 

“Where is John de Villani?” asked Gregory. 

“Here,” replied the old count, coming forward and sinking 
upon his knees. 

“ Get up and answer me. 
son is that ?” 

The old man pointed towards Nicholas de Villani, as he spoke. 

“ Answer me, John de Villani.” 

“ He is Ludovico’s son,” tremblingly returned the old count. 

“Tt’s a lie!” gasped the cardinal. 

“Tt is not a lie,” strongly returned the pope. ‘No, no, Ludo- 
vieo. I have heard from a poor woman who died within the walls 
of Saint Mary’s Convent—a woman*whom you secretly married 
in disguise. You would have left the holy orders then, but you 
hoped to be cardinal; and for ambition you sacrificed the wife. 
The child you hired de Villani to own and keep. Ah, Ludovico, 
there are few men more sin-laden than yourself. You have broken 
your holy vows on every haad—you have abused your authority 
in every possible way, and now I am about to punish you. Your 
scarlet hat is yours no longer; your vows are no longer binding ; 


“Ty 


Now,” continued the pope, “ whose 
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and from this time forth you are dragged from the order you have 
disgraced, and upon the world I cast you, there to meet the scorn 
of men, and gain salvation through repentance if you can. 

“Nicholas de Villani, you are not all to blame for what you 
have done; yet you will need to pray some ere you can be what 
you ought tobe. You may retain the name you now bear, if you 
choose ; at least, I will not scourge you with your father’s name 
unless you desire it. 

‘Now to you, signor count,” “continued the pope, turning to 
John de Villani, “I have but little to say. I know not that you 
have been a great sinner, but you have helped to deceive us, and 
shield a villain. All I have to put upon you is this :—You shall 
maintain the son you have adopted till he can find some honest 
maintenance for himself. 

“Now, where are the three Carmelites? Ah, here you come. 
Stop; do not get upon your knees now. Go you now to your 
convent, and for one year you are not to step from without your 
cells. I shall see that my sentence is enforced. Get thee gone!” 

As the pope ceased speaking, he turned his eyes upon Michael 
Fontani. That man sank upon his knees and clasped his hands 
together. 

“Q, merey! mercy!’ he cried. 

“Donna Angela, what say you?” 

“If your holiness can pardon him,” murmured the fair girl, “I 
would pray you to do it. My uncle has been very unhappy.” 

“QO, pardon! pardon!” groaned Fontani. 

“ Then I will pardon you, Michael Fontani; but you are no 
longer Duke of Palermo. Lorenzo de Mora takes your place 


there.” 
I would not hold that office if I could. It came to me 


through sin, and I could only hold it in suffering.” 

“Then arise, my son, for you are pardoned. Nay, thank not 
me. Thank that fair girl whom you have wronged ; for it is she 
who has pardoned you.” 

John de Villani and his adopted son left the place, and the three 
Carmelites followed. Then Gregory called upon the soldiers, and 
bade them conduct Ludovico to his palace and hold him there 
until morning. 

“Go, Ludovico,” said the pope, “go and spend one more 
night in your palace, and on the morrow I will see thee. Your 
soldiers conducted me there this evening, but I found you gone, 
and was forced to tell your officer who I was. He will hold thee 
more securely when you go back than he did me.” 

Without a word, Ludovico was led from the hall. 
feeble, and his head was bowed. 

“Now,” said ‘Gregory, after the bad man had gone, and while 
his face became illumined with more pleasant feelings, “ now, 
Francis de Mora, you may kneel. And you, too, Angela Fontani. 
Kneel, both of you.” 

Those young people knelt there; and there Gregory stretched 
out his hands over them. He spoke a few magic words, uttered a 
simple blessing, and when they arose to their feet, they were man 
and wife! 

The furious tempest had swept by—the black clouds had rolled 
off—the thunders had ceased—and the angel of joy struck the 
chords of her harp till her heavenly music filled the air, and the 
voice of praise and thanksgiving joined in the strain. 

* * + * * * * 

On the next morning, Gregory went to Ludovico’s palace, but 
the cardinal had not outlived the first night of his disgrace. 
When the sun rose, Spezzoni went to his room, and found him 
sitting at his table, with his head bowed upon his hands. He 
touched him, but there was no movement in reply. The cardi- 
nal’s fearful fall had killed him ! 

Another and a better man was made cardinal in Palermo ; and 
after the pope had seen to it that the sentence he had passed upon 
the three Carmelites should be most rigorously executed, he bade 
farewell, to his friends, blessed Angela once more, and then took 
a ship and left for Rome. 

Lorenzo de Mora, now Duke of Palermo, went to the moun- 
tains, as he had promised. He found his old followers, and gave 
them their letters of pardon. Some of them settled down in their 
mountain homes, ‘and others returned to the city, where they were 
re-instated to all.their rights. 

- John de Villani and his adopted son stayed not long in ‘Palermo 
after their peculiar relation to each other became generally known. 
Thev both went to Spain, and Sicily never received the impress 
of their feet again. 

Michael Fontani lived with those who had forgiven him. He 
saw his niece happy—saw her noble husband honored and re- 
spected by all who knew him, and he saw, too, what a life of tor- 
ture he had narrowly escaped. “He never saw the ducal corcnet, 
which Lorenzo de Mora now wore, without a shudder—for it was 
the prize he had once won at the sacrifice of his honor. But am- 
bition had no more allurements for him. Forgiveness was all he 
asked for on earth, and that he had full and ample. But, he was 
like all others who have deeply sinned; though the wound had 
become healed, yet the scar was left—a scar that was ever pres- 
ent, ever in sight—putting him constantly in mind of what he had 
suffered, and leading him meekly and humbly towards the throne 
of Him, who alone can forgive forever. 

TOM MOORE AND THE TIMES. 


Moore’s political connection with the Times, as a contributor of 
squids, at £500 a year, is well known, bat it appears from his diary, 
just published by Lord John Russell, that he was offered the edi- 
torship of that paper for at least a limited period. Under date 
17th August, 1822, he writes: “‘ Received to-day a letter from 
Brougham, inclosing one from Barnes (editor of Times, ) pro- 
posing that, as he is ill, I shall take his place for some time, in 

g the leading articles for that paper; the pay to be £100 a 
month. This is flattering, to be mee gh we of wielding so 
powerful a political —Pen and 


His step was 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THOUGHTS AT MIDNIGHT. 


BY JOSEPH BUTLER. 


The solemn midnight hour is here; and bark! 
The village bell strikes twelve. All—all is still. 
Roars not the rushing wind—but mild, and soft, 
As the sweet kisses of a maiden’s love, 

Come the young breezes from the south. 
Yonder the sombre forest, towering high, 

Rises in all the majesty of strength, 

Like armed giants, standing in array 

For battle, on the horizon’s extreme verge. 
How still the silver lake sleeps in the blue 

Of star-lit heaven! Its willow-fringed banks 
Are full of beauty, and exhaling, comes 
Ambrosial fragrance from the buds of flowers. 


If I might choose my grave, it should be one, 
Lone and apart from all the busy world; 
Where siziles a lovely lake, and willows wave, 
And round about the giaut mouutains stand, 
Like guards, to watch my everlasting sleep! 
Over the simple mound, let the wild flowers 
Of early epring peep forth, and singing birds 
Dwell in the branches of the waving trees, 
And warble anthems o’er my peaceful bed! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE MYSTERIOUS BELL RINGING. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


TinKLE, tinkle, went the bells—the door bell, the parlor-bell, 
the chamber-bell, all ringing at the same time. Margaret was 
alone in the house, and she started with no little surprise, ex- 
claiming, “ How can a girl answer three calls atonce?” 

But she did her best. She flew to the door, but only the silence 
and the broad glare from the tall gas-light was there. , 

She drew back and entered the parlor, and all was dark, save 
where the hanging-light from the hall shone in to make her shadow 
on the wall. That shadow alarmed her, and she was about to 
talk of ‘a crazy old woman,” when she walked straight up to it, 
and burst into a broad laugh as she left the room. 

She hastened up the stairs to the chamber, and there was no 
sound to be heard but the breathing of the sleeping children in the 
ante-room. “ Well, this is strange,” said Margaret, and strange 
it was. 

She lit the gas, but no being was to be found, and she charmed 
away the ugly feeling that was coming to her heart, by going in 
and looking on the sweet faces of the children. 

“ Ah, it’s heaven where tney are, and no harm can come to a 
poor body here,” said Margaret, as she turned to go back to the 
kitchen and its cheerful fire. 

As she entered the kitchen, of course her eyes would glance, first 
of all, at the bells. There they varigiier tongues hanging as 
mute as “a rare jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.’ 

Margaret stopped to look at them. She gazed at their spiral 
springs, and all along their wires, and the hinges of connection, 
but they still were mute. Not a tongue would stir. She could 
not “‘ will” one to move, and it was no marvel that she tried to 
do so, since the commonest talk she heard was of the “ manifes- 
tations,” and the wondrous movement of things by the force of the 
will. She did not tremble, but said, as though the argumert was 
summed up in her mind and closed, “ Well, well, if the spirits 
ring them, they must n’t ring from so many places at once.” 

Margaret sat down to her work. What she said over of the 
holy books she loved, I know not, but I have no doubt that many 
a sweet passage of divine counsels went through her mind, and 
something of prayer lingered on her lip. The knife went on its 
way round the crimson apples, as she kept at the work of paring 
them, and she tried to turn the rind off without breaking the nar- 
row ribbon of paring which she made to fall from the apple ; thus 
she drew her mind from the disturbance, and was charmed with 
the beauty of the paring that fell into her lap. 

Tinkle, tinkle, went the bells again !—door, parlor and chamber 
bells, all at the same instant. 

Margaret put her work down carefully. She brushed her apron 
smoother. She put her hands to her temples to lay down more 
closely the sweep of her hair over her ears, and pinned more 
snugly the kerchief about her neck. She then rose up and looked 
at the bells. They were still. The tongue of one was still swing- 
ing, but it made no stroke against the cup in which it hung. She 
watched that tongue. Its oscillation became less and less, and 
now it was still. They were all mute, and not a wire quivered— 
not a spring moved. 

She continued to gaze up at them, and exclaimed, “ Ring now, 
if ye want me!” and she resolved to go where the first one that 
struck its call belonged. She folded her arms and looked steadily 
at them with a most commendable patience. 

Not long did she wait. Tinkle, tinkle, went the bells, and as 
the chamber-bell was the first she saw move its tongue, she curt- 
sied and said, ‘‘ Please Mr. Door, and Mistress Parlor, wait till I 
come down.” 

Up stairs she flew, taking with her a lamp this time, and en- 
tered the chamber. The blinds creaked, and the sash-frame rat- 


tled, but she marched the entire round of the room, but no one 
was present to require her services. She looked behind the fire- 
place-board, and up the chimney—the wind only moved down 
through that fine ventilator, and she turned away. She peeped 
under the bed, and a pair of boots at first looked ominous, but the 
-body to which they seemed attached was but a roll of carpet. 
She rose and went to the wardrobe, and as she unfastened the 


door, a pressure seemed against it, and it burst wide apart, and 
the sudden movement of the doors blew her light out, and some- 
thing like long robes swung into her face. 

“ Lucifer against Lucifer,” said she, as she moved to the mantel 
where she knew somc matches were kept, and soon her lamp was 
lit again, and then she saw the wardrobe was overstocked, and as 
soon as the fastening was removed, iue garments pressed out be- 
yond the doors 

She lighted the gas again, and sat down to gaze awhile on the 
bell-rope as it hung with its innocently-looking silk tassel at the 
end, 

Tinkle, tinkle, went the bells below, but that bell-rope moved 
not. Its shadow was still and quiet on the wall. Margaret knew 
it did not stir. She shut off the gas, went in to look at the chil- 
dren again, and she saw one of them smile, and she smiled too. 

Margaret went once more into the kitchen, resolved to be im- 
partial, and so she stood to see which of the two bells belonging 
to the parlor and the door should ring first. She stood under 
them, and gazed steadily, as a physician gazes when seeking for 
the signs of fever on the tongue of his patient. 

Tinkle, tinkle, went the bells, but she could see no difference in 
the time of their tongués moving, but as she thought it most po- 
lite to wait on the parior first, she said, “ Please wait, Mr. Door, 
and give way to Mistress Parlor.” 

She entered the parlor, but all was still. She lighted the gas, 
looked around the room, gazed up to the pictures, looked under 
the sofas, and even into the piano. She started at the sound of 
this instrument, but knew it was only caused by the jar of open- 
ing, and run her fingers lightly over the keys. Again she went 
round the room, and lifted herself high enough to look down into 
the tall vase that stood on the marble mantel, and tried the regis- 
ter where the hot air came up from the furnace, to see if it was 
not a doorway from below. The hot air seemed, as it came up 
into her face, like the breathing of a giant. She moved away, 
and tried the spring, to see if the bell would sound from that move- 
ment. Yes, tinkle, tinkle, it went, and that bell alone. 

“Now,” said Margaret, “ Mr. Door, it is your turn;” and to 
the door she went. 

She opened the door, but no one was present on the step; but 
she found the new mat there, and as she took it up, she said, 
“Thanks to somebody, and who knows but the jar might have 
rung the others when this was rung ?” 

She thought she would try the experiment, and she pulled the 
bell-handle violently, and ran swiftly through the hall to the 
kitchen. But only that door-bell swung to her sight; and she 
was puzzled. 

But she sat down to her work again, saying, ‘ I don’t think it 
right that spirits should bother a poor body so. No, no! Ye’il 
not catch me to believe it’s spirits.” 

Just then tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, went the bells again, and more 
in unison than ever. 

‘*T wish there were seven of ye, and then we’d have a chime,” 
said Margaret. “I'll find it out if I can,” she added, after a 
moment’s silence. 

She now began to think, as she had never thought before, how 
the wires were laid. She tried to trace them, and she found they 
ran beneath the floor, and might, perhaps, be seen in the cellar. 

“ May it not be some chap is down there, trying to scare a soul 
out of its five senses!” said Margaret, as she discovered this clue 
to the course of the wires. 

She resolved to go down. She prepared her lamp that it should 
not be easily blown out, and bravely she went down the cellar 
stair-way. 

A large hole was seen where the bricks had been driven out 
between the main house and the back building, and she put her 
light in, but nothing moved there. 

Down still farther did she go, and searched the cellar through. 
All the boxes and barrels, coal-bins and arches, were searched, 
and even the furnace was not unexamined, for its air-chamber 
might make a comfortable place for some disturbers of the peace. 
But no moving thing was to be found; and as the only place that 
could not be fully examined was the space under the back build- 
ing, where the hole in the brick wall made the opening, she re- 
solved to place her light where it would give a glimmer enough 
to make the space about that opening apparent, and then to sit 
down and watch. 

Margaret did so, the cheerful blaze of the furnace her only 
companion. 

She waited quietly. Her head drooped upon her hand, and she 
sat for a while as if asleep. 

Tinkle, tinkle, went the bells in a merry play, and she started, 
but was on the alert in silence in an instant. She had not sat 
long before she discovered that two cats were playing or fighting, 
and as they ran in and out at the broken wall, they went over or 
against the wires, and thus all the bells were made to ring. 

Her laugh was hearty, and when she had lifted the grate at the 
cellar-window, and had scared the cats from their refuge and 
driven them into the street, she returned to her cheerful fire in the 
kitchen, with no small rejoicing. 

She had accomplished a feat that will go with her through life, 
imparting presence of mind under trying circumstances, forbid- 
ding her to tremble when she should courageously inquire. 

The door bell now rung, and Margaret went to the call, saying, 
“ That’s right—a body can answer one bell, if the others will hold 
their tongues.” 

The door was opened, and the family entered. Margaret told 
the story of the mystery of the evening, and was greatly delighted 
at the praise she received. 


There is nothing honorable that is not innocent, and nothing 
mean but what attaches guilt. 
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AMBER GATHERING IN THE BALTIC SEA. 


AMBER GATHERING IN THE*BALTIC. 

The engravings here given exhibit the mode in which amber 
fishing, in deep water, has been carried on in the Baltic, with an 
accurate representation of an amber diver in full costume, with 
his complete apparatus and implements. The continually in- 
creasing scarcity of this valuable article on the seashore rendered 
it imperative to employ some means whereby the business might be 
extended to fresh localities and deep water, and suggested the use 
of a diving apparatus similar to th 


vided with an air-pump and other requisites, as depicted in the 
above engraving Anchoring in a depth of from ten to fifteen 
feet, the diver descends to the bottom by a Jadder. The air pump 
is contained in a simple wooden reservoir, and is worked by two 
men through means of iron cranks—and a continual supply of air 
is conveyed to the amber seeker through the hose which communi- 
cates with the iron helmet-shaped covering in which his head and 
shoulders are enveloped. The man is completely encased with a 
water-proof dress, festooned about the throat. His feet are heavily 
laden with boots having thick soles-of lead. The aforesaid hel- 
met covers the neck and shoulders, which are well padded. It is 
farnished with two glass eyes, protected from without by wire 
gratings, and is securely attached to the body. Around the waist 
is worn a strong girdle provided with iron rings, one on each side, 
from which ascend cords to the men in the boat, for the purpose 
not only of guiding the submarine traveller over the slippery rocks, 
and helping to sustain him in an upright position, but to serve for 
signalizing in case of sudden danger or accident, and as a means 
of hauling him up when required. Thus, although the diver 1s at 


perfect freedom to direct his movements, he is held in leading- 
strings from above, and his whole motions are vigilantly watched 
and cared for by his comrades gloft. In order to keep beneath 
the water, the diver wears two very heavy plates of lead, one in 
front, and the other behind, not unlike the steel breast and. back- 
~— of cuirassiers, which are so adjusted as to leave the arms at 
iberty, and give equilibrium to the submerged body—but under 
these circumstances it is no easy matter to discover and collect 
the amber. For the purpose of loosening the precious substance 
from gst the , the diver is provided with a small, nar- 
row and sharp-pointed sort of spade with a long handle (see en- 
graving) ; he has also a scoop het with which to collect the amber 
to be found in the sand—and in front, depending fiom his girdle, 
you may see the bag into which he puts the dear bought earnings. 

his is the mode which for a time was practised in the amber- 
gathering trade, or fishery—but as the danger and cost far ex- 
ceeded profit, not at all realizing the expectations entertained, 
it was abandoned for the ancient way of seeking only what might 
be found on the seashore. 


OFFICERS OF THE Swiss CADET CORPS. 
It is uncertain at what precise period the cadet corps, or the 
first arming and training of the youths of Switzerland took place, 


neither is it here requisite to, be determined. Traces of the system ., 


mets or tschakos. The bells call to church, and, leac- 
ing the procession, the cadets march to the beat of drum 
and sound of martial music, with flying colors, shining 
arms, and rattling cannons, to the sacred edifice where 
they take a of the principal entrance, forming 
in line. ere they present arms, and beat the parade 
march as the gay, festive procession approaches—firet 
of which are the blooming school-girls, and the boys 
who are not yet old enough to carry arms, each class 
accompanied by its respective schoolmaster or precep- 
tress. Then follow the governmental, parochial, and 
school authorities, close to which press the delighted 
parents and relatives, and elderly sisters, who perhaps 
amongst pleasurable feelings, drop a tear of regret, or 
heave @ tender sigh over the recollection of the too fleet- 
ing days of innocent childhood and youth! In ¢he 
church, music and singing alternate with the beautiful 
chorusses of the large collection of children. After ser- 
vice, and the sclemn address of the head minister—to 
the assembled authorities, the parents and children— 
one of the most proficient of the pupils makes a speech 
on a self-chosen subject for the occasion. Then follows 
the distribution of prizes amongst the scholars, of both 


employed about sunken ves- . 
sels. Accordingly bo&ts were fitted up for this purpose, and pro- 


and practice are to be found, at Berne, so far back as 
1565 and 1711. We shall confine ourselves to the ac- 
tual condition and modus operandi of this highly inter- 
esting and patriotic band of youthful soldiery, as they 
are at the present day, with a description, from the life, 
of the mode in which they celebrate the festive occasions 
of camp duty, and the military operations performed by 
the accomplished juveniles. To prevent any jealous 
feeling amongst the sovereign capital cities of Switzer- 
land, the Helvetian military associations were accus- 
tomed to rendezvous alternately in the different munici- 
pal chief towns of Sursee, Olten and Aarau. To this 
circumstance it is mainly due that in both the latter 
places, particularly in Aarau, even long before it had 
attained its present pitch of perfection, the cadet corps 
numbered eighty years of existence. That of Aarau 
was for a long time the most considerable corps in 
Switzerland. It received, however, a very great in- 
crease of members when Aarau was made the capital 
city of the new formed Canton of Aargau, and by a 
happy junction of the members of the town establish- 
ment and those of the canton school, a very large and 
handsome body was formed, of different sorts of troops. 
The tatlest and generally most advanced of the scholars 
formed a grenadier corps. A selection from the liveli- 
est and most active furnished a voltigeur company. 
Then a set of able-bodied fellows served as a team for 
the artillery. The rest of the lads made up three com- 
panies of fusiliers. The uniform was very handsome, 
that of most of the corps being green—but the dress of 
the voltigeurs was most particularly showy and tasteful, 
as they wore black stocks, helmets with orange-colored facings 
with white sprigs. Grenadiers and fusiliers had red facings, and 
the former bearskia caps—the artillerymen dark blue wish red 
and tschakos. The arms consist of small and light muskets 
with hayonets, the belts being of white leather. Besides these the 
grenadiers and fusiliers wore swords. The artillerymen also wore 
side-arms, and had two small cannons, which were drawn, as well 
as manned, by the company. The officers had long swords, and 
were distinguished by sashes. Every year, im spring, and until 
late in the summer, this .corps have béen acéustomed to be well 
drilled, and exercised once or twice a week under experienced 
officers, appointed for’ this purpose by the parish or school au- 
thorities, and generally those who in their youth belonged to the 
cadet corps. In August (or as it is there called—the Hay-month), 
the May procession, or youths’ festival, takes place, at which all 
the young females are present. This is indeed the most attrac- 
tive fete of the year. It is aday in which the whole people take 
the liveliest interest. A day to which thousands of young hearts 


look forward with eager delight, and the purest anticipations of: 


innocent pleasure. For many days previous, numberless fair 
hands are busily engaged in preparing garlands of flowers, wreaths 
and nosegays, with which to adorn the school-houses, town-house, 
etc , and to strew even the streets. Early on the morning of the 
auspicious day, the drums of the cadet corps beat the signal for 
the day guard. About eight o’clock, from every quarter the girls 
pour along to the different school houses, all arrayed in white, 
with flowers plentifully arranged in their hair and about their 

rsons. The cadets too, are hurrying to the place of meeting— 
in their gay uniforms, and with bunches of flowers on their hel- 


OFFICERS OF THE SWISS CADETS CORPS. 


sexes, who approach in order according to their classes, 


AMBER DIVER IN WORKING COSTUME 


and arrgnge themselves in a large circle around the altar. As the 
prizes ¥re handed to those who have distinguished themselves for 
diligence, good behaviour, etc., the names are pronounced—and 
with music and singing, as at the commencement, the church rer- 
vice is concluded. After noon, arms are again resumed. The 
juveniles are re-formed in procession, in well-ordered rows, their 
faces beaming with joy—at their head are the proud cadets, and 
thus they pursue their triumphal way through crowds of well- 
pleased spectators who line the streets, to the shooting and train- 
ing ground, which is a spacious and suitable place in the neigh- 
borhood. There, under the friendly shade of linden and chestnut 
trees, is erected an airy dancing-saloon, of which the merry maid- 
ens, under the care of their mothers, speedily take possession. 
The cadets, however, proceed at once to their exercises on the 
field, and go through all the regalar movements and operations 
in battalions, and in single file, prescribed by the military school 
of direction. After which, the cadets frequently are formed into 
two corps—offensive and defensive—the latter of which entrench 
themselves amongst the hedges and ditches of the adjacent gar- 
dens, or on some eminence, from which they must be driven out. 
Sometimes, however, a large pasty of adults—hunters, militia, 
friends of -the youthful soldiery—in 
citizens’ attire—take upon themselves 
the part of an enemy, and occupying 
some old redoubt, defend it obstinately 
for a length of time against the most 
vigorous assaulis—yielding in the end, 
and making a disorderly retreat amid 
the tumultuous clamor, and the victo- 
rious huzzas of the cadets, the accla- 
mations of the spectators! In either 
case, the mock fight exhibits a very 
lively and highly interesting scene. 
At a signal from their commander, the 
voltigeurs rush impetuously forward, 
and commence the fight; under cover 
of their fire, the main body takes up 
its position, and the artillery emalate 
the volleys of the infantry, which are 
given-in platoons, or continuous run- 
ning fire, as occasion suggests—whilst 
from behind walls, hedges and trees, a 
steady, galling discharge of musketry 
is kept up by the enemy. Thus at- 
tack and repulse, repeated and varied, 
with all the attendant manceuvres and 
change of position, all the ardor of 
enthusiasm, and the vicissitudes of 
war, enliven the whole face of the bat- 
tle-ground, embracing, in the many 
evolutions, a very large circumference. 
In the course of the well-sustained 
struggle, numerous are the difficulties 
to be overcome by the ardent youths, 
but gallantly they are surmounted. 
Under the enemy’s fire they boldly ad- 
vance in line, or deploy into columns, 
and rush undauntedly to the attack, 
with the bayonet’s point. After a va- 
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works 60 impetuously, that it is sometimes with 
the t difficulty, that the sborter-legged 
fusiliers' can follow up to sustain them. The 
artillery, meanwhile, keep up an incessant fire, 
and are obliged to use almost incredible exer- 
tions to draw along their guns over the uneven 
ground, and on to commanding eminences—but 
their honor is enlisted and set upon it, never to 
be left in the rear, and manfully they succeed. 
In the evening, when the military display is over, 
the cadets return in a body to the parade ground, 
. where, in the meantime, some jolly fellows of 
their number; dressed in jackets of ticking, with 
aprons and aye | “ye have been busily engaged 
over large fires with boiling kettles, in preparing 
the beef and broth for the campaigners, who par- 
take gloriously and in high glee of the repast. 
It may also be said, fare 
conquering army, is ed a large su 0 
cakes and dainty bits, provided from the 0 
of sundry careful mothers, and other relatives ! 
With boisterous mirth the hearty meal is speedil 
concluded, and the youths hurry to join th 
sisters and sweethearts, who anxiously await 
their company in the dance, having too long 
been left “sm to their own pastimes. At last, 
when it is completely dark—or sometimes by 
torchlight—old and young separate for the night, 
reluctantly ceasing from unalloyed happiness 
which is only too fleeting! After this fashion 
were all the festivals of the youths (Jugendfeste 
gen, Lenzburg, and Brugg, only differing in de- 
gree according to numbers and auxiliary circum- 
stances—but never wanting in that good nature 
and sympathy, and the friendly interest of all 
classes, which throws every other consideration 
into the background. Never, on these occasions, 
was the military procession omitted, even in those 
placss where the cadet corps only numbered 
seventy or eighty lads, and they were always 
able to go through the primary exercises and 
evolutions in a vety creditable manner. In 
Aarau, besides this jugend/feste, or May-day fete, 
the cadet corps are accustomed to have a so- 
called parade, or muster, at a later season—but 
it is improperly so called—for they in fact march 
out to some suitable place in the vicinity, and 
have a regular mock field-fight, with which the 
military exercises, for the year, are terminated. 
Formerly it was often the case that the cadet 
corps of neighboring districts used to reciprocate 
visits, or meet to practise their field engagements, 
each taking an opposite side, but this only ex- 
tended within the limits of each canton. How- 
ever, with the increase of a national spirit in the 
Swiss confederacy, a more liberal and benevo- 
lent feeling of friendliness ruled the actions of 
the cadet corps. Those of different cantons be- 
gan to be acquainted with each other, and co. 
operate on the most agreeable terms. The Canton of Aargau 
took the lead in this familiar interchange, and the extension of 
Operations and manoeuvres became gradually more frequent—first 
in Aarau, then in Zofingen, and‘afterwards in Len —at which 
place we find that in 1846, on the 24th of July, about one thou- 
sand cadets, from ten different pom, collected together, formed 
a regular camp, and, in view of an immense concourse of people 
from far and near, held one of the most splendid and famous cadet 
festivals that had ever been known. On another occasion the 
numerous cadet corps of Aarau united with that of the town of 
Olten, Canton of Solotharn, at the ruined castle of Gosgen. They 
crossed over the Aare in boats, and stormed Bruhl, and the country 


HOTEL, IN DAMASCUS, 


town Schonenwerd, with the beautifully situated monastery Cho- 
rherrenstift. In August, 1850, four hundred and fifteen cadets 
from Schafhausen, Stein, Unterhallau and Winterthur, had 
a freat ign, or display of military skill and manceuvres, at 
Andelfingen. All of these doings were entirely surpassed by the 
celebration of the festival at Baden, under the management of the 
town council of that place, on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of August, 
1851, at which were assembled all the cadets of the Canton of 
Aargau, i.e.—from Aarau, Zofingen, Aarburg, Reinach Schoft- 
land, Lenzburg, Brugg, Muri, Baden Zurzach, and Reinfelden, as 
well as those from Zurich and Winterthur—all of which number- 
ing a total of 1550 cadets, or lads, joined in the splendid display ! 


VIEW OF THE PORT OF BEYROUT. 


SCENES IN THB 

The hotels of Damascus, i# Syria, though ex- 
ceedingly picturesque, as our picture shows, are 
not very far advanced in point of accommoda- 
tion fur travelers, or other matters, compared 
with American or European hotels, generally ; 
travellers agree, however, in describing them as 
very comfortable, and the charges being at the 
same time quite reasonable —Beyrout, a view of 
which is given below, is 2 seaport town of Syria, 
with a population of some fifteen thousand. 
There are here no public buildings of any beauty 
or importance, nor are many remains of antiquity 
to be met with; for though the modern town 
oecupies the site of the ancient one, the latter 
was long since destroyed by repeated earth- 
uakes, and the recent buildings are erected over 
the ruins of those which they have superseded. 
Along the shore, however, and in part uuder 
the water, are some mosaic pavements, fragments 
of columns, and (west of the town) a thick wall, 
supposed to be of the time of Herod the Great. 
The bazars are large and well frequented; but 
there seems to be a deficiency of private shops, 
and the streets are, in general, narrow and 
crooked. A plentiful supply of water from a 
Aolerably Jarge river ( Nahr Beyrout), and a great 
number of wells, modify, in some degree, the 
heat of the atmosphere, and render the streete 
much cleaner than the generality of those in the 
East. The walls (of a soft sandstone) are about 
three miles in circumference, and the suburbs 
are perhaps equal in extent to the town itself. 
The neighbcrhood is very fertile, producing all 
kinds of fruit; but the chief article of cultivation 
is the mulberry tree, an extensive and important 
manufacture being carried on here of silk goods, 
especially of sashes. Beyrout had formerly a 
small port, formed by a strong mole, but its 
present mole or jetty is of very inferiordimen- 
sions, and is scarcely sufficient to shelter boats. 
There is, however, good anchorage one third of 
a mile from the town, in six or seven fathums ; 
and large ships may anchor a little farther out 
in ten or eleven fathoms. After centuries of 
neglect, it seems to be again rising into seme 
importance as a place of trade. Its exports are 
—galls, madder, gums, silk (raw and wrought), 
wine and oil. The imports are—muslins, cot- 
tons, tin, hardware, cloths, and West India pro- 
duce; there are about twelve European estab- 
lishments in the place, and previously to 18°52, 
the only English consul in Syria was resident 
here. Berytus was a very ancient town of the 
Pheenicians, deriving its name, according to 
Scephen of Byzantium, from the number of its 
wells. Under the Romans it rose to great emi- 
nence, notwithstanding it had been entirely de- 
stroyed in the wars of Alexander’s successors, 
about eighty years before the Roman conquest 
of Syria. Augustus planted in it a colony, gave it his daughter’s 
name, with the addition of the epithet Felix. A school of law, 
established here in the beginning of the third century (probably 
by Alexander Severus), continued for 300 vears, or till the town 
was overwhelmed by an earthquake in 551, to be the most cele- 
brated institution of the kind im the’empire. But the town again 
revived ; and, under the Saracens, attained to considerable im- 
portance. It was frequently captured and recaptured during the 
crusades, at which period the mole, forming its port, was destroyed. 
Latterly it fell into the hands of Djezzar, pasha of Acre, who built 
its present walls, cut a canal from the river to the town, erected 

several fountains, and otherwise improved the place. 
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[Written for Gleascn’s Pictorial.) 
THE BIRDS ARE SWEETLY SINGING. 


BY W L SHOEMAKER. 


The birds are sweetly singing 
On every waving bouch, 
And the air is filled with sunshine,—- 
O, it’s summer now! 
There are roses in the gardens. 
in the woods are sweet wi!d-flowers ; 
And the brooke have a tone of music, 
As they sing to the laughing hours. 


The earth has a smile of gindness, 
The sky has a smile above, 

As sweet as those that lighten 
The faces of those we love ; 

And the zephyrs upon their pinions 
A burthen of fragrance bear, 

As they dally amid the tree-tops, 
And toes their long, green hair. 


But ‘mid this light and joyanee, 
My heart bas a vain regret 

For a vision of beauty vanished, 
That [ never can forget; 

And the present seems o’erdarkened, 
By a shadow deep and dun, 

As a landscape by the shadow 
Of a cloud that hides the sun. 


For I think of a sweet maiden, 
More fuir than summer's bloom, 
That death from me has hidden, 
In the darkness of the tomb. 
Like a dream of henven she faded, 
Or a strain of music rare, 
And love was left with sorrow 
That the heart could hardly bear. 


Ah, many and many a summer 
With its flowers, may come and go ; 
And many and many a winter 
May cover her grave with snow, 
Ere my heart shall lose its sadaess 
At the memory of her, 
Or the days assume the brightness 
Of the happy days that were. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


' THE CAREER OF AN ARTIST. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


I woke up one morning and found myself famous.— Byron. 


JuL1an Montrort was a farmer’s boy ; bred up to the plough- 
handle and cart-tail. His father and mother were plain, honest 
people, of hard-working habits and limited ideas, and without the 
slightest dash of romance in their temperaments. Their house, 
their lands were unprepossessing in appearance. The soil was 
impoverished by long and illiberal culture ; and Old Montfort had 
a true old-fashioned prejudice against trees. Instead of smiling 
hedgerows, with here and there a weeping elm or plumy ever- 
green to cast their graceful shadows upon the pasture-land, his 
acres were enclosed with harsh stone walls, or an unpicturesque 
Virginia fence with its zigzag of rude rails. The farmer had an 
equal prejudice against “books, book-larnin’ and hook-larned 
men.” Of course, with these ideas, Julian’s education was lim- 
ited to a few quarters’ schooling under an old pedagogue, whose 
native language was Dutch, and who never took very kindly to 
the English torgue. Besides, teaching was only an episode with 
him ; for his vocation was that of a clergyman, and he held forth 
on Sundays in alternate Dutch and English to his little congrega- 
tion—as is still the custom in many of the small agricultural 
parishes in New York State, where the scene of our veritable 
story lies. 

Our hero, young Julian, early began to show a restiveness under 
the training he received, which sadly perplexed his plain matter- 
of-fact fatticc. The latter could not conccive why the boy should 
sometiries leave his plough in the furrow, and sit upon a hillock, 
gazing curiously and admiringly upon a simple wild flower. He 
knew not why the youth should stand with his eyes fixed upon 
the western sky when it was pavilioned with crimson, and gold, 
and purple ; or later yet, when, one by one, the stars came timidly 
forth and took their places in the darkening heaven. He shook 
his head at these manifestations, and confidently informed his 
helpmate that he feared the boy was “not right ”—significantly 
touching, as he spoke, that portion of his anatomy where he fondly 
imagined a vast quantity of brain of very superior quality was 
safely stowed away, guarded by a sufficient quantity of skull to 
protect it against ary accident. Neither he nor the good wife 
imagined, for a moment, that Julian was a genius, and that his 
talent, circumscribed by circumstances, was struggling for an 
outlet for its development. 

At last the divine spark within him was kindled into flame. 
An itinerant portrait painter came round, with his tools of trade, 
and did the Domiaie in brown and red, and the squire’s daughter 
in vermilion and flake white, and set the whole village agog with 
his marvellous achievements. Julian cultivated his acquaintance, 
received some secret instructions in the A B C of art, and bar- 
gained for some drawing and painting materials. His aspirations 
had at length found an object. Long and painfully be labored in 
secret ; but his advances were rapid, for he took nature as a model. 
At last he ventured to display his latest achievement—a small 
portrait of his father. It was first shown to his mother, and filled 
her with astonishment and delight. It is the privilege of woman, 


! 


however circumstanced, to appreciate and applaud true genius. 
Of course, Moliere’s housekeeper occurs tothe reader as an 
illustration. The picture was next shown to the old man. He 
gazed at it with a sort of silent horror, puffing the smoke from 
his pipe in short, spasmodic jerks, and slowly shaking his head 
before he spoke. 

“Do you know it, father?” asked the young artist. 

“ Know it!” exclaimed theold man. “ Yes—yes—I see myself 
there like I was lookin’ into a glass. There’s my nose, and eyes, 
and mouth, and hair; yes, and there’s my pipe. It aint right— 
it can’t be right—it’s witchcraft. Satan must ha’ helped you, boy 


—you couldn’t never ha’ done it without the aid of the evil one.” 


This was asad damper. But just then the dominie luckily 
happened in to take a pipe with his parishioner. He pronounced 
the work excellent, and satisfied his old friend’s doubts as to the 
honesty of the transaction. Julian blessed the old man in his 
heart for the comfort he afforded. 

And now the fame of the young painter flew through the vil- 
lage. The tavern-keeper ordered a head of Gen. Washington for 
his sign board, the old one—originally a portrait of the Duke of 
Cambridge with the court dress painted out—not satisfying some 
of his critical customers. And for the blacksmith, Montfort 
painted a rampant black horse, prevented from falling backward 
bya solid tail. The stable keeper also gave him orders for sundry 
coats-of-arms to be depicted on wagon-panels and sleigh-dashers, 
so that the incipient artist had plenty of orders and not a little 
cash. 

But he soon grew tired of this local reputation. He panted for 
the association of kindred spirits ; for the impulse and example to 
be found in some great centre of civilization ; for refinement, fame 
—all that is dear to ah ardent imagination. And so, one morn- 
ing, he announced his intention of seeking his fortune in the city 
of New York. 

His mother was sad, but did not oppose his wishes; his father 
shook his head, as he always did when anything was proposed— 
no matter what. The old gentleman seemed to derive great 
pleasure from shaking his head, and no one interfered with so 
harmless an amusement. 

*‘Goin’ to York, hey ?” said he, emitting sundry puffs of smoke. 
“The Yorkers are a curious set of people, boy. I read into a 
paper once’t about how they car’ on—droppin’ pocket-books, and 
sellin’ brass watches for gold, and knockin’ people down and 
stomping onto ’em.” 

“ But the dominie thinks I might make money there,” said the 
young man. 

“OQ, then you’d better go. The dominie’s got a longer head 
than you or I, boy,” said the old man. 

“Yes, father,” said the youth, kindling with animation. “In 
New York Iam sure to win fame and fortune. I shall come 
back, then, and buy you a better farm, and hire hands for you so 
that you wont be obliged to work so hard—and you can set out 
trees—”’ 

“‘Haint no opinion of trees,” said the old man, shaking his 
head. 

“ Well, well, father, you shall have money, and do what you 
like with it; for my part, I shall be content with fame.” 

“Fame! what is that?” said the old man, laying down his 
pipe in bewilderment. 

“Fame! Do you ask what fame is?” exclaimed the romantic 
boy. But he paused, convinced in a moment of the perfect futility 
of attempting to convey an idea of the unsubstantial phantom to 
the old man’s intellect. Perhaps the old farmer was the better 
philosopher of the two. 

But Julian gained his point, and departed for the great city— 
the goal of so many struggles, the grave of so many hopes. He 
was at first dazzled by the splendors of the artificial life, into the 
heart of which he plunged ; and then with a homesick feeling, he 
sighed for that verdurous luxury of nature he had left. He 
missed the trees—for he thought the shabby and rusty foliage of 
the Battery and Park hardly worthy of that name. But, in time 
to save him from utter disappointment and heart-sickness, there 
opened on his vision the glorious dawning of the world of art. 
He passed from gallery to gallery, and from studio to studio, 
drinking in the beauties that unfolded before him with the eyes of 
his body and his soul. He was enraptured, dazzled, enchanted. 
Then he settled down to work in his humble room, economizing 
the scanty funds he had brought with him to the city. Like many 
young aspirants, he grasped, at first, at the most difficult subjects. 
He constantly groped for a high ideal. He would fiy before he 
had learned to walk. With an imperfect knowledge of architec- 
ture and anatomy, and a limited stock of information, he would 
paint history-mythology. He sought to illustrate poetry, and 
dared attempt scenes from the Bible, Shakspeare and Milton. 
He failed, though there were glimpses of grandeur and glory in 
his faulty attempts. 

Then he turned back with a sickening feeling to the elements 
of art, distasteful as he found them. It was hard to pore over 
rectangles and curves, bones and muscles, angles and measure- 
ments, after sporting with irregular forms and fascinating colors. 
He tried portraiture ; but he had no feeling for the business. He 
could not transfigure the dull and commonplace heads he was to 
copy. He had not the nice tact that makes beauty of ugliness 
without the loss of identity. He could not ennoble vulgarians. 
The sordid man bore the stamp of baseness on his canvass. His 
pictures were too true ; and truth is death to the portrait-painter. 

He began to grow morbid in his feelings, and was fast verging 
to a misanthbrope. His clothes grew shabby, and looked shabbier 
for his careless way of wearing them. He was often cold and 
hungry. There were times when he viewed with envy and hate 
the evidences of prosperity he saw about him. He railed against 


those pursuits of life which made men rich and prosperous. He 
began to think with the French demagogue, that “ property was 
a theft,” and to regard with great favor the socialistic doctrines 
then coming into vogue. The American social system he pro- 
nounced corrupt and rotten, and deserving to be uprooted and 
subverted. And this was the rustic boy, who, a few months 
before, had left his home so full of hope and generous feeling and 
high aspiration. ; 

There were times when he yearned for the humble scenes of his 
boyhood. But he was too proud to throw up his pencils and pal- 
lette, and go back to the old farm-house; and so he found a vent 
for his home-feeling in painting some of the scenes of his earliest 
life—the rustic dances, the huskings, the haymakings and junket- 
ings with which he was so familiar. 


One of these pictures—a rustic dance was the subject—he sent 
to a gilder’s to be framed. He had consecrated three dollars to 
this purpose, and went one day to see how his commission had 
been executed. He found the picture-framer, who was also a 
picture-dealer, in his shirt-sleeves, talking with a middle-aged 
gentleman, who was praising his performance. , 

** Really a very clever thing,” said the gentleman, scanning the 
painting through his gold-bowed eye glasses. ‘‘ The composition, 
coloring, and light and shade are admirable; but the life, anima- 
tion and naturalness of the figures make its great charm. Ah, 
why don’t our artists study to produce life as it exists around 
them, and as they themselves know it and feel it, instead of giving 
us the gods and goddesses of a defunct and false religion, and 
scenes three thousand miles and years away ?” 

“Mr. Greville,” said the picture-framer, “ allow me to make 
you acquainted with the artist, Mr. Montfort; he’s a next-door 
neighbor of yours—lives at No. — Broadway.” 

“Mr. Montfort,”’ said the gentleman, warmly shaking the hand 
the artist shyly extended, “you found me admiring your work. 
And I’m sure I did not know I had so talented a neighbor. I 
shall be glad to be better acquainted with you. I presume your 
picture is for sale.” 

*‘ Not so, sir,” replied the artist, coldly. ‘“ It is a reminiscence 
of earlier and happier days. It was painted for my own satisfac- 
tion, and I shall keep it as long as I have a place to hang it in. 
It isa common mistake, sir, with our patrons, to suppose they 
can buy our souls as well as our labor.” 

Mr. Greville’s cheek flushed; but as he glanced at the shabby 
exterior and wan face of the artist, his color faded, and he 
answered gently : 

“Believe me, Mr. Montfort, J am not one of the persons you 
describe—if, indeed, they exist elsewhere but in your imagination. 
I should be the last person to fail in sympathy for the high-toned 


feelings of an artist; for in early life I was thought to manifest a 


talent for art—and, indeed, I had a strong desire to follow the 
vocation.” 

“And you abandoned it—you turned a deaf ear to the divine 
inspiration—you preferred wealth to glory—to be one of the vul- 
gar many rather than to belong to the choice few. I congratulate 
you, Mr. Grevil.e, on your taste.” 

“You judge me, harshly, Mr. Montfort,” replied the gentle- 
man, pleasantly. “I am hardly required to justify my choice of 
calling to a perfect stranger ; and yet your very frankness induces 
me to say a word or two of the motives which impelled me. My 
parents were poor. An artist’s life seemed to hold no immediate 
prospects of competence. They to whom I owed my being might 
die of want before I had established a reputation. I had an 
opportunity to enter commercial life advantageously ; I prospered. 
I have lived to see the declining days of my parents cheered by 
every comfort, and to rear a family in comfort and opulence. 
One of my boys promises to make a good artist. Fortunately, I 
can bestow on him the means of following the bent of his inclina- 
tion. Instead of being an indifferent painter myself, I am an 
extensive purchaser of works of art, so that my conscience acquits 
me of any very great wrong in the course I adopted.” 

Montfort was silent ; he was worsted in the argument. 

“Mr. Montfort,” pursued the gentleman, after a pause, “my 
evenings are always at my disposal, and I like to surround myself 
with men of talent. I have already a large circle of acquaint- 
ances among artists, musicians and literary men, and once a week 
they meet at my house; I shall be very happy to see you among 
us. To-night is my evening of reception—will you join us?” 

Proud and shy as he was, Montfort could not help accepting an 
invitation so frankly and pleasantly tendered—he promised to 
come. 

“One favor more,” said Mr. Greville. “You wont sell that 
picture—will you lend it to me for a day or two?” 

“T cannot refuse you, of course, Mr. Greville.” 

“If you have the slightest objection, say so frankly,” said the 
kind-hearted merchant. 

“T have not the slightest objection, Mr. Greville. It is entirely 
at your disposal.” 

Mr. Greville was profuse in his thanks. 

“ Shall I send it to your house ?” asked the picture-framer. 

“No, Mr. Tennant,” replied the merchant. “It is too valuable 
to be trusted out of my hands. I am personally responsible, and 
I fear that I am not rich enough to remunerate the artist, if. any 
harm happens to it.” 

With these words, bowing to the artist, Mr. Greville took the 
picture carefully under his arm and left the shop, Montfort soon 
following. 

“ Well, I declare,” said the picture-framer, when he was left 
alone, “artists is queer animils, and no mistake. Neglect ’em, 
and it makes ’emi as mad as a short: horned bull in fly time; coax 
“em and pat’em, and they let’s fly their heels in your face. Seems 
to me if I was an artist, I shouldn’t be particular about being a 
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hog, too. There aint no sense in it. Now, it beats my notion 
all to pieces to see how Mr. Greville could talk so pleasantly and 
gentlemanly to that dratted Montfort, and he flyin’ into his face 
all the time like a tarrier dog. 1d a punched his head for him. 
I would—if they’d had me up afore the Sessions for saltin’ and 
batterin’. Consequently it’s better to be a pictur’-framer than a 
pietur’-painter. Cause why ?—a pictur’-framer is a gentleman, 
and a pictur’-painter is a hog.” 

There was a good deal in wh-t Mr. Tennant said, mixed up 
with a good deal of uncharitableness. But what did he know of 
the genus irritabile vatum ? 

Evening came; and after many misgivings, Montfort, in an 
eclectic costume, selected from his whole wardrobe, at a late hour, 
ventured to emerge from his humble domicil, and present himself 
at the rosewood portal of his aristocratic neighbor. He soon 
found himself in the dazzling drawing-room, bewildered by the 
lights, and the splendor of the decoration and the furniture. Mr. 
Greville saw his embarrassment, and hastened to dispel it. He 
shook him warmly by the hand, and presented him to his lady 
and daughter, and then to a crowd of guests. A distinguished 
artist begged the honor of an introduction to him, and he soon 
found himself among people who understood him, and with whom 
he could converse at his ease. Phoogh he was lionized, he was 
lionized by people who understood the sensitiveness of artistic 
natures. They flattered delicately and tastefully. Their incense 
excited, but did not intoxicate or suffocate. In one of the draw- 
ing-rooms, the gratified artist beheld his picture placed in an 
admirable light, the cynosure of all eyes, and the theme of all lips. 


“T am certainly very much indebted to you for placing it so 
advantageously,” said the artist to his host. “It owes at least 
half its success to the arrangement of the light.” 

“Do you hear that, Caroline?” asked Mr. Greville, turning to 
his beautiful daughter, who stood smiling beside him. 

“T was afraid I had made some mistake in the arrangement,” 
said the beautiful girl, blushing with pleasure. 

Montfort attempted a complimentary remark, but his tongue 
failed him. He would have given worlds for the self-possession 
of some of the nonchalant dandies he saw hovering around the 
peerless beauty. He was forced to content himself with awk- 
wardly bowing his thanks. 

In the latter part of the evening, one of the rooms was cleared 
for a dance. Montfort was solicited to join in a quadrille, and a 
beautiful partner was even presented to his rotice ; but he wanted 
confidence and knowledge, and he had no faith in the integrity of 
the gaiter shoes he had vamped up for the occasion, so that he 
was forced to decline. This incident revived some of his morbid 
feelings that had begun to slumber, and he caught himself mutter- 
ing something about the “‘frivolities of fashion.” 

He thovght to make his exit unnoticed; but Mr. Greville 
detected him and urged him to repeat his visit. 

The next day, during his reception hours, several visitors called 
—an unheard-of thing. They glanced indifferently at his mytho- 
logical daubs, but were enthusiastic in their praises of his rustic 
subjects. The day following, more visitors came. He was offered 
and accepted four hundred dollars for one of his cabinet-pictures. 
Ia a word, orders flowed in upon him; he could hardly paint fast 
enough to supply the demand. He became rather fastidious in 
his dress—patronized the first tailors and bootmakers, cultivated 
the graces, and took lessons in the waltz and polka. At Mr. 
Greville’s, and some of the other houses he visited, he was 
remarked as being somewhatof a dandy. And this was Montfort 
the misanthrope—Montfort the socialist-—Montfort the agrarian. 


An important episode in his career was an order to paint the 
portrait of Miss Caroline Greville. He had already had three or 
four sittings, and the picture was approaching completion; then 
the work suddenly ceased. Day after day the artist pleaded 
engagements. At the same time, he discontinued his visits at the 
house. 

Mr. Greville, somewhat offended, called on Montfort for an 
explanation. He found his daughter’s picture covered by a 
curtain. 

“My dear sir,” said he, “ how does it happen that you can’t go 
on with that picture? My wife is very anxious about it.” 

“TI can never finish it,” said the artist, sadly. 

“ How so, my young friend ?” 

“Mr. Greville, I will be frank with you. I love your daugh- 
ter; I, a poor artist, have dared to lift my eyes to the child of 
the opulent merchant. I have never in look or word, though, led 
her to divine my feelings—the secret is in my own keeping. But 
I cannot see her day after day—I cannot scan her beautiful and 
innocent features, or listen to the brilliant flow of her conversation, 
without agony. This has compelled me, sir, to suspend my work.” 

“ Mr. Julian Montfort,” said the merchant, ‘ you seem bent— 
excuse me—on making yourself miserable. You are no longer 
a poor artist; you have a fortune in your pencil. Your profes- 
sion is now a surer thing than mine. There is no gentleman in 
the city who ought not to be proud of your alliance; and if you 
can make yourself acceptable to my daughter, why, take her and 
be happy.” 

How Julian sped in his wooing may be inferred from the fact 
that, at a certain wedding ceremony in Grace Church, he per- 
formed the important part of bridegroom to the bride of Miss 
Caroline Greville ; and after the usual quantity of hand-shakings, 
and tears and kisses, and all the usual efforts to make a wedding 
resemble a funeral as much as possible, Mr. and Mrs. Montfort 
took passage in one of the Havre steamers for an extensive tour 
upon the European continent. 

When they returned, Mr. Montfort’s reputation rose higher 
than ever, of course, and he made money with marvellous rapid- 
ity. He is now as well known in Wall Street as in his studio, 


has a town and country house, is a strong conservative in politics, 
and talks very learnedly about the moneyed interest. He has 
made some efforts to transplant his good old father and mother 
to New York; but they prefer residing at his villa, and taking 
care of his Durham cattle and Suffolk pigs, and seeing that his 
“Cochin Chinas” and “‘ Brahma Pootras” do not trample down 
the children when they go out to feed the poultry of a summer 
morning. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE APPEAL. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


Give me back, give me back. the sweet peace that is banished, 
No more to abide in my bosom a guest ; 

And the many and beautiful hopes which have vanished, 
And left me to wander alone and unblest. 


Give me back the sweet draught of delight which I tasted, 
When thy kisses were lovingly pressed on my brow; 
And all the fond sighs that [ ever have wasted 
In thinking of thee, from that moment till now. 


Give me back the delight of those exquisite hours, 
With their delicate shadows, and sunshiny gleams, 

When, down on a pathway all bordered with flowers, 
I nightly descended the valley of dreams. 


Give me back each kind word that my lips may have spoken, 
Let me lightly again from thy fetters go free ; 

O give me the heart thou hast carelessly broken, 
And the years I have recklessly wasted for thee. 


Tis in vain! and in vain have I ever besought thee; 
Thou car’st not how sad and how ceaseless I yearn : 

Then if thou wilt give me not back what [ brought thee, 
But give me, 0, give me, thy heart in return! 


CHANGE OF COLOR IN THE HAIR. 

Dr. Wardrop, an English author, in a treatise on “ Diseases of 
the Heart,” relates some cases of the sudden changing of the hair 
from black to white. A lady, who was deeply grieved on receiv- 
ing the intelligence of a great change ia her worldly condition, and 
who had a very remarkable quantity of dark hair, found, on the 
following morning, the whole of her hair had become of a silver 
white. ) Neen striking instances of this kind are narrated by his- 
torians. ‘‘ I was struck,” says Madame Campan, “ with the aston- 
ishing change misfortune had wrought upon Marie Antoinette’s 
features ; her whole head of hair had turned almost white during 
her transit from Varennes to Paris.” The Dachess of Luxem- 
bourg was caught making her escape during the terrors of the 
French Revolution, and put in prison; the next morning it was 
observed that her hair had become white. A Spanish officer, 
distinguished for his bravery, was in the Duke of Alva’s camp, 
and an experiment was made by one of the authorities to test his 
courage. At midnight, the Provost, Marshal, accompanied by his 
guard and a confessor, awoke him from his sleep, informing him 
that, by the order of the Viceroy, he was to be immediately exe- 
cuted, and had only a quarter of an hour left to make his peace 
with Heaven. After he had confessed, he said that he was pre- 
pared for death, but declared his innocence. The Provost Mar- 
shal at this moment broke into a fit of laughter, and told him that 
they merely wanted to try his courage. Placing his hand upon his 
heart, and, with ghastly paleness, he ordered the Provost out of 
his tent, observing that he had ‘‘ done him an evil office ;” and the 
next morning, to the wonder of the whole army, the hair of his 
head, from having been a deep black color, had become perfectly 
white.—Z/ome Journal. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) - 
WOULD I WERE A MONK. 


BY H. 0. WILBY. 


Would I were a monk, in cloister old, 
Some cloister far away ; 

A cowled monk, who his beads had told, 
Till his locks were thin and gray ; 

On whom the world had lost its hold, 

Would I were a monk, in cloister old. 


Would I were a monk, with cloistered heart, 
That never of feeling told ; 

One that at love nor hope should start, 
Heart to human softness cold; | 

Bound to none by affection’s art, ° 

Would I were a monk, with cloistered heart. 


A bearded monk, in some cloister old, 
Whom deep passion ne'er could thrill ; 

Over whose heart in waves had rolled 
The waters of good and ill; 

Till it was calm, and still, and cold, 

Would I were a monk in some cloister old. 


+ > 


THE ROSE. 

I saw a rose perfect in beauty; it rested gracefully upon its 
stalk, and its perfume filled the air. Many stopped to gaze upon 
it, many bowed.to taste its fragrance, and its owner hung over it 
with delight. I passed it again, and behold it was gone—its stem 
was leafless—its root had withered; the enclosure which sur- 
rounded it was broken down. The spoiler had been there; he 
saw that many admired it; he knew it was dear to him who 
planted it, and beside it he had no other plant to love. Yet he 
snatched it secretly from the hand that cherished it ; he wore it on 
his bosom till it hung its head and faded, and, when he saw that 
its glory was departed, he flung it rudely away. But it left a 
thorn in his bosom, and vainly did he seek to extract it; for now 
it pierces the spoiler, even in the hour of mirth. And when I saw 
that no man, who had loved the beauty of the rose, gathered again 
its scattered leaves, or bound up the stock which the hands of vio- 
lence had broken, I looked earnestly at the spot where it grew, 
and my soul received instruction. And I said, Let her who is 
full of beauty and admiration, sitting like the queen of flowers in 
majesty among the daughters of women, let her watch lest vanity 
enter her heart, beguiling her to rest proudly upon her own 
strength; let her remember that she standeth upon slippery 
places, “‘ and be not high-minded, but fear.”—Sigourney. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
BURIED LOVE. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


Slowly the day goes down, lizhting the sun*et fires in the broad west. 
And pausing on the hill with sad and patient smile, 

To watch the pale, fair moon calmly uprising from the sea’s deep breast, 
And blushing bright at her own loveliness the while. 


Eve-stars climb upward, pale and silent, like the ghosts of buried hopes, 
That make our stricken hearts to ache thrilling to their core, 

For those that once beside us watched the day go down the sunset slopes, 
For those that with us watch the day go down no more! 


The fainting wind goes sighing through the far-off citron grove, 
A reed-like voice comes downward from the eve-stars bright, 

Wailing in weary monotone, old ballad tales of hopeless love, 
While the stars breathe sadly back that love's stern blight! 


I know not why it is, friend of my earlier and my brighter years, 
That thou out of thy grave shouldst come to mie to-night, 

In all the glory of thy golden hair undimmed by my wild tears, ° 
Standing beside me, in thy coffin-robes so white! 


I know not how it is I dare to lay my head upon thy breast, 
And gaze with calm, relying eyes into thine own ; 

Did they not lay thee, long ago, ‘neath graveyard turf and sod to rest, 
And ray, my buried one, that thou must rest alone? 


Nay, look not down on me, sweet love, with the cold calmness of thy smile, 
Nor dream thy image ever from my heart had flown ; 

Though with my foot upon thy grave [ knelt at other shrines the while, 
Or watched on other brows the light and shade o’erblown! 


Holi me once more as in those elder days upon thy faithful heart, 
Clazp me but once within thine arms’ most fond embrace ; 

E’en though like mortals seeing gods, in that caress my soul depart, 
Enough ‘t will be, once more to gaze upon thy face! 


+ > 


YOUNG 

There is no moral object so beautiful to me as a conscientious 
oung man. I watch him as I do a star in heaven; clouds may 
before him, but we know that his light is behind them, and 
will beam forth again ; the blaze of others’ popularity may out- 
shine him, but we know that, though unseen, he illuminates his 
own true sphere. He resists temptation, not without a struggle, 
for that is not a virtue; but he resists and conquers; he hears 
the sarcasm of the profligate, and it stings him, for that is a trait 
of virtue, but heals with its own pure touch. He who says in his 
heart, but not with his lips, ‘“‘ There is no God,” controls him not ; 
he sees the hand of a creating God, and rejoices in it. Woman 
is sheltered by fond arms and loving counsel ; old age is protected 
by experience, and manhood is protected by strength ; but the 
— man stands amid the temptations of the world like a self- 
lanced tower. Happy is he who seeks and gains the prop of 
morality. Onward, then, conscientious youth! raise thy stan- 
dard, and nerve thyself for goodness! If God has given thee in- 
tellectual power, awake in that cause. Never let it be said of 
thee, “‘ He helped to swell the river of sin by pouring his infiu- 
ence into its channels.” If thou art feeble in mental strength, 
throw not that drop into a polluted current. Awake, arise, young 
man! assume that beautiful garb of virtue! It is difficult to be 
ure and holy. Put on thy strength, then. Let truth be the 

y of thy love. Defend her.—JMrs. Caroline Gilman. 


>» 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MAN AND THE STREAMLET. 


~ 


BY R. A. WIGHT. 


“ Whither, merry little streamlet, 
Hast’nest thou on silver feet?” 

“T am hurrying to the ocean, 
Hurrying ocean’s waves to greet. 


“T am but a little brookiet, 

And [ would a river be; 

And I’m pushing onward, 
Till my waters find the sea.” 


“ But a rill the morning found thee, 
O’er thy waves the flowers bent; 
Canst thou not, ambitious streamlet, 
Canst not be therewith content?” 


Then the brook to me replying, 

“ How can man reprove the stream! 
Is not he forever trying 

To obtain ambition’s dream’ 


“My pure waters, flowing onward, 
Nourish flowers as they go ; 
You may trace each brooklet’s pathway 
By the flowers that round it grow. 


“ Ah, not thus with man’s ambition, 
Every path a desert shows ; 
Blackened ruins—desolation, 
Follow him where’er he goes. 


“ When man’s lot in life is humble, 
Let him learn content to be; 
Then reprove ambition’s streamlets, 
As they ’re hurrying to the sea.” 


FEMALE DELICACY. 

Above other features which adorn the female character, delicacy 
stands foremost within the province of good taste. Not that deli- 
which is perpetually in quest of something to be ashamed of, 
which makes merit of a blush, and simpers at the false construc- 
tion its own ingenuity has put upon an innocent remark : this 
spurious kind of delicacy is as far removed from good taste as 
from good feeling and good sense ; but the high-minded delicacy 
which maintains its pure and undeviating walk alike amongst wo- 

men as in the society of men—which shrinks from no necess 
duty, and can speak, when required, with seriousness and kind. 
ness, of things at which it would be ashamed to smile or to blush— 
that delicacy which knows how to confer a benefit without ~ound- 
ing the feelings of another, and which understands aiso how and 
when to receive one—that deli which can give alms without 


assumption, and which pains not the most susceptible being in 
creation.— Thackeray. 
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_ Ghigwell is an old and silent 
' ; the church, with its row 
of arching yews, the large inn 
opposite, with its deep gables 
and bowed windows, and the en- 


tire character of the village car- 


@ied the mind insensibly back. 
The school is an ivy-covered 
building, and the room in which 
the after governor of Pennsylva- 
nia was educated, bears traces of 
considerable antiquity. The tem- 
perament of William Penn was 
sensitive and enthusiastic, and 
must have caused his parents 
much anxiety. It is certain that 
while at Chigwell, his mind be- 
came seriously impressed on the 
great subject of religion. The 
admiral, we may suppose, if he 
knew of this impression, would 
not have regarded it favorably ; 
and if it were known to him, it 
made him hasten his son’s de- 

arture from Chigwell; for the 

llowing year we find him at 
school near his birthplace on 
Tower Hill, and most likely ata 
day school, for his father, to aug- 
ment his scholarship, kept a pri- 
vate tator for him at his own 
house. Sir William had high 
hopes for this darling child. His 
talents were of lofty order, his 
accomplishments were many, and 
he won all hearts by his capti- 
vating manners. When fifteen, 
he entered Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, as a gentleman commoner. 
There, without neglecting his 
studies, he took great delight in 
manly sports, and in the society 
of hiscompanions. But it would 
be impossible in our limits to 
enter upon minute details of this 
remarkable man. Passing over, 
therefore, the early years of his 
life, his peculiar struggles for re- 
ligious liberty, and many events 
which are matters of history, 
we must enter upon his connec- 
tion with affairs on our own con- 
tinent. In 1676, Penn became 
manager of “ property concerns” 
in New Jersey; he invited set- 
tlers, sent them out in three vessels, and occupied himself in the 
formation of a constitution, consisting of terms of agreement and 
concession. Perfect religious liberty was, of course, established, 
and William Penn left on record that “he hoped he had laid the 
foundation for those in after ages of their liberty both as men and 
Christians, and by an adherence to which, they never could be 
brought into bondage but by their own consent.” In these days, it 
is little more than a pleagure-trip to cross the Atlantic ; but in ng 


time of William Penmit was a seridas undertakifig. Yet nothi 


obstructed his progréss; when oncé he fixed within his mind it' _ 


wa; right to act, the act was “‘ afoot.” For several succeeding years 
he was projecting plans for the good of New Jersey. His heart was 
rent asunder by the persecutions endured by his people—especially 
in the “rough” city of Bristol—and anxious as he then was for 
the grants, which he in after time obtained, the fear of “great 
ones” never prevented raising hand and voice against tyranny. 
At length, one of his great objects was attained ; the charter, 

anting him the tract of land which he himself had marked out, 

ars date the fourth of March, 1681. He had petitioned for land 
in “the far West”’ where brethren might dwell together in unity, 
in love, and in security, chiefly as the liquidation of debt which 
the government owed his father. And when his petition was 
granted, then.commenced the career by which his name is chiefly 
known and honored. Gathering a “favored people” together 
from wherever he had preached “the word,” ata very early pe- 
riod, he freighted two ships with Irish Quakers. Mercurial as the 
Irish are, there is no country where Quakers are more beloved 
and trusted to this day, than in Ireland. The embarkation of 
this Quaker colony must have formed a strange contrast to the 
going out of an emigrant ship in our own day. The well-clad, 
well organized, steadfast, earnest, subdued, yet hopefal people, 
taking leave of those whom they loved, yet left—subduing, as is 
their custom, all outward indications of anguish, and seeming 
ashamed of the emotion which sent tears to their eyes, and tremor 
to their lips ! Two of the good ships—well ordered, well-appointed, 
well -provisioned—sailed from London, and another from Bristol. 
How different from the wretched hulks which are now sent stag- 
gering across the seas, to convey a diseased, halfnaked and 


STORE-THE RESIDENCE. OF THE. 


PENN FAMILY 


where Philadelphia now stands 
—foremost of a handful of Qua- 
kers, without a weapon, unde- 
fended, except by that true pro- 
tector which the Almighty has 
stamped on every honest brow. 
Here the peace-loving lawmaker 
awaited the pouring out of the 
dusky tribes. Amid the woods, 
as far as eye could reach, dark 
masses of wild, uncouth crea- 
tures, some with paint and feath- 
ers, and rude but deadly weap- 
ons, advance slowly, and in good 
order; grave, stern chiefs, and 
strong-armed braves gathering 
to meet a few unarmed stran- 
gers, their fnture friends, not 
masters! There was neither 
spearn or pistol, sword nor rifle, 
scourge nor fetter, open or con- 
cealed among there white men ; 
the trysting-place was an elm- 


concluded his treaty is seen to 
the right in the foreground of 
the engraving representing the 
treaty. It was blown down on 
the 3d of March, 1810.° In its 
form it was remarkably wide- 
spread, but not lofty; its main 
branch, inclining towards the 
river, measured fifteen feet in 
length, its girth around the trunk 
was twenty-four feet, and its age, 
as it was counted by the inspec- 
tion of its circle of annual growth, 
was two hundred and eighty- 
three years Jt stood on the 
edge of the bank which sloped to 
the river. The avenue of trees 
seen in the view, and Fairmen 
Maurian opposite, was construct- 
ed in 1702. Penn greatly de- 
sired to purchase it as a coun 

residence for himself, but failed 
todoso Towards this tree, the 
leaders of both tribes drew near, 
approaching each other under its 
widely-spreading branches— 
front to front, eye to eye, neither 
having a dishonorable thought 


EXTERIOR OF CHIGWELL SCHOOL, WHERE PENN RECEIVED HIS EARLY INSTRUCTION, 


enfeebled multitude to the promised land! Penn's 
letter to the Indians, transmitted by one of the 
earlier ships, is a masterpiece of what worldlin 

call policy, but which is simply justice and right 
feeling. This letter preceded his visit, and was 
well calculated to excite the confidence and curi- 
osity of the red men, who must have felt deeply 
anxious to see the pale faces who addressed 
them, and was disposed to treat them as breth- 
ren. The death of his mother, st this time, 
spread a gloom over his loving spirit, and de- 
layed his departure; but the interest of the new 
world summoned him from the old. He at 
length sailed for the new world, in the ship Wel- 
come, and was there greeted by his future sub- 
jects, consisting of English, Irish, Dutch and 
Swedes, then in number about 3000. He had 
people of many lands and many creeds to deal 
with, as well as an unseen and almost unknown 
nation ; but he commenced with so noble an act 


when they hear of a action; the soul 
is revived, even in a worldly bosom, by the 
throbs of immortality which tell us they are 


rene and righteous deeds m God 
imself. With what an upright open 
brow must Wm. Penn have met the tribes at 
Coaquannoc—the Indian name for the place 


towards his fellow man, comprehending each 
other by means of that great interpreter—truth ! 
How vexatious, that history should -be so mute 
as to this most glorious meeting, and thet there 
is but little aann— See faintest echo of the 
past—to tel] of. the speeches made bythe Indi- 
ans, and replied to by Penn, after. his first 
address had been delivered. The Quaker msed 
no subterfage, employed no stratagem to draw 
them into confidence; imposed not upon their 
senses by a display of crown, sceptre, mace, 
sword, halbert, or any of the visible signs of 
stately dominion or warlike power, to which, like 
all wild men, they were inclined to render. hom- 


And this is a thing to look at with pride . 


and thankfulness, when man, in a righteous par- 
, and with simplicity and steadfast intent, 
mes 60 completely one of Heaven's delegates, 
that he is looked up to and respected by his fel- 
Jow-mortals, who are not so richly endowed by 
God. It must have been a sight of exceeding 
glory, when Penn, whose only perronal distinc- 
tion was a netted sash of light bine silk, cast his 
eyes over the mighty and strange multitude, 
who observed him with an earnest interest, while 
his followers displayed to the tribes various arti- 
cles of merchandize, and he advanced steadi) 
towards the great sachem, chief of them ali, 
who, as Penn drew near, placed a horned 
let on his head, which gave his people intimation 
that the sacredness of peace was over all. With 
one consent, the tribes threw down their bows 
and afrows, crouched around their great chiefs, 
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and an old countryman—who noticed our scrutiny of the village, 
and entered freely into the interest of our visit—described it as a 
large, quaint old mansion, which stood opposite the church, and 
commanded the view exhibited in our wood cut—a view entirely 
unaltered by modernization, and upon which the,eye of Penn 
must have often rested. Here a stroke of apoplexy benum 
his active brain, and rendered him unfit for business. 8S 
strokes were repeated, during six years, until he finally sank 
beneath’ them. ‘Those who visited him between the periods of 
infliction, bore testimony to his faith, and hope, and trust in the 
Lord, and of his unfading loving kindness and gentleness to those 
around him. Thus, through faintness and weakness, he had but 
little actual suffering, though there was a gradual pacing towards 
eternity, and on the 30th day of July, 1718, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, he put off the mortal coil which he had worn, 
even to the wearing out, and joined in heaven those he had loved 
on earth. There was an immediate and mighty gathering of his 
friends and admirers, who attended his remains to the burying- 
grounds of Jordans. It must have been a thrilling sight—the 
silent and solemn people wending their way through the embow- 
ered lands es, from Rashcombe into Buckinghamshire, that 
hallowed land of Hampden, consecrated by so many memories, 
of which Penn, if not chiefest, is now among the chief. fn 
Thomas Story’s Journal, he narrates the circumstances of Penn’s 
death and fameral with touching simplicity: “On the thirty-first 
of re | fifth am 718, I received a letter from Hannah Penn, 
of thé decease band, our ancient and honorable friend, 
William Penn, who departed this life on the thirtieth, between 
two and three in the morning, of a short sickness.” He then 
notes his visit on the first of the succeeding month to Rushcombe, 
where “I staid till the fifth of August, and that day accompanied 
the corpse to the grave at Jordans meeting place in the county of 
Bucks, where we had a large meeting of Friends, and others from 
many places; and as the Lord had made choice of him in the 
days of his youth for great and good service, and had been with 
him in many dangers and difficulties of various kinds, so he did 
not leave him in his last moments, but honored the occasion with 
his blessed presence, and gave a happy scason of his goodness to 
the general satisfaction of all. the meeting being well spoken of 
by strangers afterwards.” The dense, unweeping sorrow of a 
Guaker funeral once witnessed, can never be forgotten. The sun 
had begun to make long shadows on the grass, and the bright 
stems of the birch threw up, as it were, the foliage of heavier 
trees before we came in sight of the quaint, solitary place of . 
silence and of graves. ‘The narrow road leadiag to the Quakers’ 


LANDING OF PENN AT BLUE ANUTIOR INN, 


forming a huge half moon on the ground, while their 
great chief told William Penn, by his interpreter, that the 
nations were ready to hear him. This scene has never’ 
been recorded or painted as it might be. The great fact 
that he there spoke fearlessly and honestly what th 
heard and believed, pledging themselves, when he h 
concluded, according to their country s manner, to live 
in love with William Penn and his children so long as 
the sun and moon should endure, is more suggestive 
than any record in modern history. Slate-roof house, 
the city residence of William Penn-and family while in 
Philadelphia, on his second visit in 1700, is remarkable 
as the birthplace of the only one of the race of Penn 
born in the country. Here John Penn, the American, 
was born one month after the arrival of his family. 
After Penn’s decease, the house was retained as the ows 
ernor’s residence, and John Adams and other members 
of the congress had their lodgings in the Scate-house. 
After arranging all matters as to the future city, well 
might Penn write home: “In fine, here is what Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob would be well content with, and 
service enough for God, for the fields here are white to ~ 
the harvest. O, how sweet it is, the quiet of these parts, 
freed from the anxious and troublesome solicitations, 
hurries and perplexities of woeful Europe!” But much 
as the lawgiver eulogized the quiet of his new colony, he 
was not content to remain there. His mind was anxious, 
his affections were divided between two hemispheres ; 
his ardent, restless nature longed to act wherever action 
was needed. He, therefore, returned to England ; Charles 
Il was trembling on the verge of the grave, which soon 
closed over him, leaving nothing for immortality but the 
fame of weakness even in vice. William Penn records 
James telling him, soon after the accession, that now he 
meant to “go to mass above board ;” upon which the 
Quaker remarked quaintly and promptly, “ that he hoped 
his majesty would grant to others the liberty he so loved 
himself, and let all go where they pleased.” He resided 
then in a house at Charing Cross, most probably one 
ready finished, as it has not been pointed out as a resi- 


PENN’S RESIDENCE, SLATE ROOF HOUSE, CORNER OF NORRIS ALLEY AND THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


PENN’S HOUSE, IN LETITIA COURT, PHILADELPHIA. 


dence. His journeyings to and fro were resum- 
ed, and as he was known to be affectionately at- 
tached to James, when William came to the 
throne, he was persecuted nearly as much as in 
oldtimes. Pennsylvania, too, became disturbed, 
not by discontent of the red man, but by discon- 
tent with another governor. Afier a lapse of 
seventeen years, he again sailed with his family 
to Pennsylvania, and was received by white and 
red as their father and their friend He dispelled 
many differences, healed many sores, and saw 
the city he had planned rising rapidly on every 


side. These seventeen years seemed to have _ 


done the work of seventy, and the prosperity of 
Pennsylvania was secured. He had shown the 
possibility of a nation maintaining its own inter- 
nal policy amid a mixture of different nations 
and opposite civil and religious opinions, and of- 
maintaining its foreign relations also, without 
the aid of a soldier or a man-at.arms. The con- 
stable’s staff was the only symbol of authority 
in Pennsylvania tor the greater part of a cen- 
tury! He had still abundant vexations to en- 
dure; his circumstances became embarrassed. 
He returned with his family to Englarti an aged 
man—though more aged by the unceasing anxi- 
ay and activity of his life, than by his years. 
There are traditions of his dwelling at Kensing- 
ton Knightsbridge ; but it is known that he pos- 
sessed himself of a handsome mansion at Rush- 
come, near Twyford, in Berkshire. Rushcombe 
is a quiet, little village on the borders of Berk- 
shire. It lies in a valley; and the gently rising 
hills afar off add to the placid beaaty-of the 


scene. Some very old cottages and farms con~), 


stitute the homes of its inhabitants, which re- 
main much as they must have been when Penn 
was here a resident. The house in whicn he 
died was destroyed nearly twenty years ago; 


meeting-house was not often disturbed by the 
echo of carriage wheels, and before we alighted, 
an aged woman had looked out with a perplexed, 
yet kindly countenance, and then gone back and 
sent forth her little grand-daughter, who met us 
with a self-possessed and quiet air, which showed 
that, if not “a friend,” she had dwelt among 
fricsnds. The meeting-house is, of course, per- 
fectly aunadorned—plain benches and a plain 
table, such as you sometimes see in furniture 
privts of Queen Anne’s time. This table the 
little maid placed outside, to enable our artist to 
sketch the grave-yard, and that we might write 
our names in a book, where a few Envlish, and 
a number of Americans had written befure us. 
It contained simply, as it ought, the names of 
those who, like ourselves, wished to be instructed 
and elevated by a sight of the grave of William 
Penn. The burying-ground might be termed a 
little meadow ; for the long grass waved over, 
while it, in a great degrce, concealed tha several 
undulations, which showed where many sleep. 
But when observed more closely, chequered 
though it was by increasing shadows, the very 
undalations gave an appearance of green waves 
to the verdure, as it swept above the slightly- 
raised mounds. There was something to us 
sacred beyond all telling in this green place cf 
nameless graves, as if, having done with the 
world, the world had nothing more to do with 
those whose stations were filled up, whose names 
were forgotten! It was more solemn—told more 
truly of actual death, than the monuments be- 
neath the fretted roofs of Westminsrer or St. 
Pwul’s, laboring, often anworthily, “to point a 
moral or adorn a tale ””"—to keep memory green, 
which else had mouldered! The young girl 


knew the lawgiver’s grave among the many, as 
[FOR CONCLUSION, SEE PAGE 412.] 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
STANZAS. 


BY J. D. JOHNSON, M. D. 
©, woman! by whose influence alone 
Mankind excels ——— Dante's Inferno. 
“ O where's the spell like woman’s smile, 
To drive the clouds of care away ; 
To charm sgain, with winsome wile, 
Back to the heart joy’s sunny ray? 


The brightest beam that pleasure throws 
Emits a feeble transient glow, 

If it across our pathway flows 
Without the light her eyes bestow. 


The best, the highest meed of fame 
Is gained from her admiring praise ; 
The deepest, keenest sting of shame 
Darts from her disdainful gaze ! 


Then strive to make bright woman thine, 
Her light will cheer thy darksome way ; 
For like the diamond in the mine 
Gloom most draws forth her sparkling ray. 


4 > 
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THE FAY CHILD. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


merry, tis merry in Fairy-land, 
When fairy birds are singing, 

When the court doth ride by their monarch's side, 
With bit and bridle ringing. 


And gaily shines that Fairy-land,— 
But all is glistening show, 

Like the idle gleam that December's beam 
Doth dart o er ice and snow — Scott. 


[ Write you a fairy story, fair Mary,” was our answer to a 
recent request, from a young and gentle reader of the “ Pictorial.” 
“Why you must think that the author of fictitious tales requires 
little more than Dr. Franklin demanded when he began to 
edit the “Mercury”—a bottle of ink, and a quire of paper. 
It might once have been so, when romancers could trick out 
their heroes and heroines in whatever raggery their own ideas 


of dress might furnish. But now-a-days, readers are dainty, 
and he who composes fiction must have a positive acquaintance 
with the localities, customs and characters which he introduces. 
Now all our knowledge of the elves who danced upon the wold, 
or the giant who wielded his club, comes from stories as familiar 
as household words. You would not wish to hear these twice- 
told tales repeated, and so, sweet coz, excuse us.” 

“T am so sorry,” she replied, pouting lips even more rosy and 
ethereal in their hue than was her pretty bonnet. ‘‘ The mytho- 
logical tales in the ‘ Pictorial’ were so interesting, that I should 
like to read about the fairies.” 

And we felt sorry too, for we delight in pleasing a half-score of 
merry cousins, more or less related—especially those of them with 
whom we hold frequent converse through the “ Pictorial,” and 
on returning home we rummaged overa huge mass of “ material” 
in quest of something about elfin land. At last we came to an 
old manuscript, which had been purchased at an English sale, and 
forgotten. It was a fairy-story! And in giving it, in a modern 
garb, we must conscientiously state that its veracity is doubtful— 
but we hope it will be acceptable to cousin Mary, and many other 
readers. Here it is :] 


Sir Owen O’More, a wealthy Irish baronet, lived quietly on his 
estate, at a period when Queen Elizabeth’s warlike spirit sent 
abroad most of the gallant noblemen in her realms. Neither age 


nor original disposition unfitted him from taking that command 
to which his birth and name entitled him, but his every thought 
was centered in a young babe, his first-born son. He had been 
sent, as was then the custom with Irishmen of rank, to a Spanish 
college, and while there had wooed and won the daughter of an 
English ambassador. The union was a happy one, and when the 
approach of manhood rendered it necessary for him to return and 
take possession of his estate (his father having died in his infancy), 
he was accompanied by hir young bride. A new tie to their 
happiness was given on the birth of their son, but, ere he was a 
week old, the father’s joy was clouded. The fond mother at first 
smiled to see the serious looks with which he now regarded the 
infant, but was seldom able to produce a similar effect on him, as 
he bent over the cradle, endeavoring with a trembling kiss to dis- 
semble his fears. There was no apparent reason for this extreme 
terror—at least, Sir Owen assigned none to the numerous inquir- 
ers around him—but it was said by the domestics that one day, 
while hunting, the dogs seized ahare. Just as they were about to 
tear their game to pieces, it changed into a fairy, which ascended 
into the clouds, threatening the baronet to take vengeance upon 
his son, then but a few days old. 

Meanwhile his child improved and prospered—Lady Owen was 
soon able to enjoy his caresses, and in due time all the wealthy 
neighbors assembled at the hall, to enjoy the christening feast. 
The priests and sponsors were ready—the friends of the family 
were ranged around in joyful expectation—and Sir Owen himself 
went to the nursery to hasten the coming of the child. As he 
entered the room he heard a loud shriek from the women who 
surrounded the cradle, and rushing to it, after a single glance, fell 
senseless on the floor. hall 

The apartment was filled quickly with hisfriends and retainers, 
who had but to give ope look at the cradié to avoid it—so dis- 
gusting was its occupant. In vain did thé priest, on his knees, 


implore a re-change—his prayers were unavailing. The young 
O’More was gone, and in his place there Was an idiotic-looking, 
distorted child, whose light glassy eyes were strangely contrasted 
with a profusion of coarse, thick hair. 

Sir Owen was the first to recover himself, and appeared to per- 
ceive that immediate and energetic action was necessary. ‘‘ My 
friends,” said he, “ this has been a transformation, but let us hope 
that our loss may not be irreparable. To this end perseverance 
and courage are necessary, and I think that I possess both. But 
in this strife your brave hearts and strong hands will, I fear, be of 
littl, use. The monk’s breviary, and not the warrior’s sword, 
must be our weapon—and faith, not steel, must be our armor. 
My friends, I bid ye depart im sorrow; let us trast we may yet 
meet in joy.” ’ 

The saddened neighbors and tenants of Sir Owen now departed 
in small groups, eagerly conversing on the singular occurrence. 
Numerous stories were related connected with this well-known 
Irish superstition, and the means of recovering the child from 
Fairy-land were discussed. Some advised invoking the priests’ 
and some the witches’ assistance. But there was a pretty general 
agreement that “‘ watching the daylight,” as it was termed, was 
likely to be the most efficient. It was to be thu: performed : In 
the fifth summer from the time of the child’s birth, the nearest 
maiden relation under twenty, after a week spent in prayer and 
fasting, was to proceed alone, on the evening of the first of May, 
to the nearest haunt of the fairies. She was there to seat herself 
upon a stone, with her face towards the east, and read her breviary 
until the first glimpse of morning. Then, if all the circumstances 
of the ceremony were correct, she would perceive a troop of fairies 
mounted on small milk-white steeds, prancing before her, and on 
the last, the person she sought. Him she was to clasp firmly, 
and if she had fortitude to resist the imaginary terrors created by 
the spell, for a few minutes, was certain to recover him. 

The unfortunate mother felt the blow to the full extent of hu- 
man agony ; but when she reflected on the late gloom of her hus- 
band, and the chance of its increase by this evil, she determined 
to give up all useless sorrow, and be to him, in the hour of mis- 
fortune, more than she was ever in the hour of joy. That even- 
ing, he alluded to the sad change. “I now, my love,” said he, 
in a solemn tone, “know the worst, and know it may be reme- 
died. Among the monks at the neighboring abbey are many ex- 
cellent men, but I am determined to trust a Spaniard, named 
lago. To perfect faith he ioins a knowledge of the hidden secrets 
of the world, said not always to be compatible with it. This he 
tells not to the vulgar, who would see iittle difference between the 
power arising from superior intelligeuce and forbidden art, but I 
once befriended him, and feel sure of his aid. And now, my 
love, let us banish this subject from all future conversations. 
Need I say how anxiously, bow ardently I shall fly to convey the 
first glimpse of hope to her, without whose participation all earthly 
happiness must be imperfect—but until success crown my exer- 
tions, let them be unmarked and unregarded.”’ 

Early on the following morning, Sir Owen, unaccompanied, 
took the path leading through the woods in which the abbey was 
situated. This forest was so large as, according to tradition, 


never to have been completely explored. As far as the site of the 


abbey, a modern one (instituted « few years previous by some 
emigrant monks from Spain), it was well known—but beyond 
that it became so entangled with dwarf oak, beech and hazel, as 
to be entirely impervious. When Sir Owen arrived at the abbey, 
he was received as wealthy patrons usually are, with real or 


feigned welcome, perhaps both—and after he had properly en- 


sured the good offices of the fraternity, he inquired for brother 
Iago. 

= Alas, my son,” said the abbot, “I fear he will not live long 
to ornament our community with his talents—but I will introduce 
you to his cell. There Sir Owen found his old friend in the last 
stages of consumption, but he listened with attentive ear to the 
bereaved father. “Go and walk in the garden,” said the invalid, 
when the sad tale was completed, “ and in an hour return here— 
I will do my best.” 

Returning promptly at the appointed time, Sir Owen saw on 
the monk’s table some curious instruments, and two parchment 
manuscripts, evidently written with blood. “ My power fails me, I 
fear,” said the suffering student, “ but I can assure you one thing. 
Your son is not now within the grasp or influence of the revenge- 
ful fairy who obtained a temporary possession of him. On your 
return to the hall you will find his mis-shapen substitute fled, but 
little further can Isay. There are moments when the wishes of 
pure and innocent hearts have power over the most fixed resolves 
of the numberless spirits that inhabit the secret places of earth, 
and air, and sea—perhaps some happy coincidence of this kind 
has redeemed him. If so, and he is again an inhabitant of the 
mortal world, mortal means alone must be used for his recovery.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Sir Owen. “Does it rest upon my exer- 
tions ? a father’s perseverance will not be easily overcome.” And 
with many expressions of gratitude, he returned to communicate 
the joyful hope to his lady. On his arrival, his heart beat high 
with delight, for the ill favored substitute had disappeared during 
his absence. 


Years rolled on, and few changes had taken place either at the 
abbey or the hall. No second child came to divert the attention 
of Sir Owen from the pertinacity with which he had devoted it to 
the recovery of the first. His lady sat alone, in sorrow and soli- 
tude, while she saw his spirits wasted, and the best years of bis 
life lost, im what had long since appeared a fruitless pursuit. He, 
with a single-purposed steadiness, urged on his hopes, clo’ hing 
his existence in their accomplishment, and there appeared reason 
to suppose that if this stimulus were lost, there would be little re- 


maining to bind him to life. Father Iago, who had partially re- 
covered his health, was his only companion, and often did they 
recall the past, or hope ior the future. 

When the appointed period arrived, the ceremony of “ watching 
the daylight” was performed, with all the pomp which the rank 
of the persons interested, and the importance of the object de- 
manded. For a fortnight before the first of May, there was un- 
ceasing feasting and revelry at the hall, and praying and fasting 
at the abbey, At length the evening arrived. 

A beautiful girl, who stood in the proper degree of relationship, 
had come from a distant part of the country to be the agent of the 
child’s release, and was escorted to the vicinity of the hallowed 
spot by a crowd of fair ladies and gallant cavaliers. She then 
proceeded alone. Awful and impressive was the silence with 
which that lately joyous company awaited, in a tent erected by 
Sir Owen, the return of daybreak. At last, the first faint indica- 
tions of the coming morning were visible—with hurried steps they 
sought the “ Fairies’ Vale,”—and there they found the disap- 
pointed girl, cold, pale, and in tears. She had seen the spiritual 
beings—and when the first burst of agitation was over, she related 
wonders of the beauty and grace of their forms, their elegant attire 
of forest green, the symmetry of their snow-white steeds, the de- 
licious harmony which issued from the instruments of their tiny 
bands, and the order and regularity of their evolutions. But 
when the close of the procession arrived, and she could easily 
perceive, by the firm, healthful cheek with the fresh blood of youth 
mantling over it, that the sons and daughters of earth were now 
passing in slow review before her, still more intepse became her 
anxiety. Closely and minutely did she look into every face that 
approached her, but she perceived not the distinctive sign which 
(not by outward matk but by inward conviction) she was told 
would indisputably discover to her the son of Sir Owen. But 
speculation was set at rest, when she found that not one among 
the mortal train was, within many years, so young as the lost 
heir. The fairies still continued their procession, as if to afford 
her the amplest opportunity for research, and it was not until the 
broad sunbeam came slanting along the green buds and gray bark 
of the slender birch and graceful willow, that “they made them- 
selves air, when they vanished.” The persons most interested in 
the result, excepting Lady O’More, were those best satisfied with 
it. Sir Owen, and Father Iago, regarded it as a proof that the 
child had been, indeed, delivered from Fairy-land ;—and, although 
he might be in poverty and misery, it was a relief to believe him 


beyond the reach of evil power. 


Meanwhile, of late years a man of singular appearance, but of 
simple and honest habits, had occasionally found his way through 
the intricacies of the forest to the abbey and to the hall. He was 
accustomed to bring with him fish of a superior flavor to any to 
be procured in the neighborhood, by the sale of which, and a 
quantity of willow baskets, he represented himself as obtaining 


the means of subsistence. For many years he had taken his fish 
and baskets to a small village at the other extremity of the forest, 
but as he grew old, this journey required two days instead of one 
—then could only be performed in fine weather, with great fa- 


tigue—and he looked anxiously about for a market nearer home. 
This he found at the abbey and at the hall, where his visits were 
soon anxiously expected, and the old fisherman greeted with pro- 
fitable kindness. As he became acquainted, he spoke to his new 
customers of his son, whom he described as a fine, stout boy, who 
caught most of the fish, and wove most of the baskets which he 
sold. But it was remarked, that this lad never accompanied him, 
while to the numerous solicitations to bring him, he always op- 
posed the fear of making him idle, and giving him a taste for 
rambling. 

One night, when all was hushed in repose, there was a loud 
knocking at the abbey postern-gate, and on opening the door, the 
porter found the old fisherman. His wife, he said, with whom he 


had lived long and happily, was on her death-bed, and he request- 


ed one of the brothers might accompany him to speak the words 
of peace and promise, to dispel the doubts and soothe the fears of 
her departing spirit. There were few of the monks who were 
wont to volunteer upon such expeditions, but Father Iago (now 
recovered) was ever ready, and the abbot detailed him for the 
task. A waning moon gave its partial light to a calm sumuier’s 


sky, as, at one o’clock of a fine June morning, they left the abbey 
for the fisherman’s hut. The heart of the old man was depressed, 
but he was as active as usual, and his unwonted silence showed 
that, even in him, there was a chord which care could touch, a 
medicine through which sorrow could exert its inherent influence 
over mortality. 

Father Iago, wrapped in his meditations, said nothing, and they 
proceeded without any conversation. The path was narrow and 
intricate, amid the tangled wilds of a dense forest—then, as the 
sun came forth, and they approached their destination, the land- 
scape was more open to view. Large meadows, only partially 
covered with trees, stretched, in rich luxuriance, to a lake whose 
calm, clear waters seemed, on the opposite side, completely em- 
bosomed in a wood of trees, larger and taller than any they had 
yet seen. Here they entered a skiff, which had been fastened to 
an overhanging willow, and in a few moments reached the oppo- 
site beach, where the old man’s cottage was in sight. 

It was an humble dwelling, and furnished scantily, while on a 
rude pallet lay the poor woman, scarcely alive. A few moments 
more, and they had been too late—she was, however, fully sensi- 
ble, and having participated in the necessary religious ceremonies, 
explained to the monk.why she had wished to confess. There 
was a secret, she said, respecting a child—not hers, although she 
had ever loved it fondly—and as she could not die in peace unless 
the secret was acknowledged, and as she had not strength suffi- 
cient, her husband agreed to tell the story for her. 
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The old fisherman, who had left the cottage, was now recalled 
by the monk. A glow of shame was on his cheek as he re-entered, 
and tears, arising from conflicting feelings, filled his dim gray 
eyes as he at once commenced the recital. ‘It is now,” said he, 
“ about twelve years since, that one morning, before daybreak, I 
was wntying the rope that fastened my boat to the stump of the 
old willow, when suddenly I heard music so loud and so delight- 
fal, that the whole forest seemed filled with it. I turned round to 
perceive whence it came, and saw crowds of fairies, of every de- 
scription, surrounding a small coach, in which was a young child, 
the most beautiful I ever beheld. I did not care for the fairies 
then, althongh at any other time I should have been afraid ; but 
the singular beauty of the infant filled my thoughts.” 

“ Involuntarily, and as if urged by some secret impulse, T ex- 
claimed: ‘would that it would please Providence to give me a 
child like that to be the comfort of the rest of my life!’ Nosooner 
had I spoken, than loud wailings and shrieks resounded all around 
me, mixed with the most discordant noises. The pageantry faded 
away, like the mist on the lake before the morning sun—but the 
boy—the boy thus providentially given me, alone remained! For 
twelve years we have cherished and taught, as well as we could, 
this sacred gift, as our adopted son—and it would go hard to lose 
him now—for me to lose both—” 

Tears choked the old man’s utterance. ‘“ Tell me,” asked 
Father Jago, “ have ou preserved the clothes in which the child 
was dressed when you found it?” 

“We have,” was the fisherman’s reply, and opening an antique 
chest, he produced them. They were elegantly wrought, and 
prominent amid the embroidery was the armorial bearing of the 
O Mores. 

“The mystery is solved!” exclaimed Father Iago, and then 
explained all the circumstances to the fisherman and his wife, to 
their great joy. Absolution was administered to the poor woman, 
and soon after she breathed her last with serenity, and in a well- 
grounded hope. 

Soon after, the boy returned from the village, where he had 
gone in quest of medical advice. He was tall beyond his years, 


strongly and finely formed, and (perhaps from the solitude in 
which he had lived, necessarily inducing a consciousness that 
there was no one to control him) had an appearance of careless 
freedom, better suited for his new station in life than for an hum- 
bler lot. Father Iago endeavored to persuade him to go with 
him at once to the hall, but in vain. His mother, as he had al- 


ways called and known her, was dead, and he was determined to 
assist in placing her in her grave. . 

Early the next day they started, sending a messenger in ad- 
vance with the glad tidings of theircoming. As they approached 
the hall, the great bell pealed forth its welcome notes, and the 
tenantry, with cheers and shouts, made the welkin ring. No 
pen can portray the joy of the meeting, and the delight of the 
mother, as she clasped her long-lost boy to her heart, almost re- 
paid her for the bitter griefs she had endured during his absence. 
The gloom, which had so long clouded the life of Sir Owen, van- 
ished—his son was his joy and his pride—and we leave him in 
possession of as much as is permitted to mortality to know of 


human happiness. 
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[Translated from the French, for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


A FLASK OF MALAGA WINE. 


BY ANSE T. WILBUR. 


Tue Marquis de Nointel was the son of the ambassador, who, 
in the reign of Louis XIV., had so worthily represented the 
king, his master, at Constantinople, before the divan. M. de 
Nointel did not pursue the career of his father; he became a 


magistrate, entered Parliament, and was distinguished for his 


scrupulous fulfilment of his duties. 

Two years before the period of which we are about to speak, 
he had been appointed to examine claims made by the Count de 
Toulouse on forests, included in those of the crown. The 
counsellor reported in a manner favorable to the interests of 
the prince, and the court decided the affair accordingly. The 


Count de Toulouse, delighted with having gained his cause, wished 
to manifest his gratitude to the magistrate, who<e impartiality had 
been proof against such powerful considerations ; but the thing 
was difficult with regard to a man of integrity, who possessed 
a considerable fortune ; a present could be accepted only by 
reason of its little importance. The chief butler of the Count de 
Toulouse received an order to send to M. de Nointel twenty-four 
bottles of Malaga wine ; the accompanying note, written in the 
hand of the prince, stated that the wine could be valuable to the 
person who received it only on one account, that M. de Toulouse 
had himself brought it from Spain, on his first maritime expedi- 
tion. This motive was appreciated, and the present readily ac- 
cepted. The Malaga wine was of the first quality, and was but 
rarely used in the family of M. de Nointel—the counsellor of Par- 
liament being himself its sole dispenser. 

M. de Nointel, the father, inhabited a fine hotel in the Rue de 
Clery, at one extremity of Paris. His garden bordered on the 
ramparts, which, at that period, still separated the city from the 
faubourg. The habits of the counsellor were strictly magisterial ; 
he rose and retired very early, and never indulged in the boister- 
ous pleasures of the world. His son, on the contrary, dissipated, 
sought by the nobility, was quoted as a fashionable man ; he often 
returned home when his father was rising to renew his laborious 
profession ; the father, who was very indulgent to his son, there- 
fore gave him a pavilion entirely separate, opening from the garden. 

The Chevalier de Nointel had returned home about two o’clock 
in the morning,—one of the first days of October, in the year 


1721. His valet, having waited for him a long time, had kindled 
a fire in the large fireplace in his master’s sleeping apartment, but 
had neglected to feed it, so that only a bed of warm ashes re- 
mained. The domestic was preparing to re light the fire, but the 
Chevalier de Nointel objected, and dismissed him, after taking 
from his hands two letters that had arrived in the course of the 
evening, and without more delay undressed and went to bed, hav- 
ing placed a candle on the lightstand, in order to read the two let- 
ters. While he was reading the first, a noise was heard in the 
chimney, like that of birds seeking a refuge from a storm. The 
tumult ceased; at the expiration of a few moments it re-com- 
menced. This attracted the attention of the Chevalier de Noin- 
tel, whose eyes were fixed upon the hearth; he expected to see 
some poor swallows fall, and a sentiment of compassion agitated 
his soul. The sound was renewed with more violence, and termi- 
nated by the fall—not of a bird, but of a heavy body, whose de- 
scent scattered throughout the apartment the ashes and burning 
cinders. 

The astonished chevalier sprang up; his single candle lighted 
the large room but feebly. Soon after the fall plaintive sounds 
proceeded from this body, which appeared to move. M. de Noin- 
tel, more and more astonished, cried out : 

“ Who is there ?” 

The reply was in new cries of pain. The following colloquy 
then took place between the officer and this extraordinary object : 

“ Who are you?” 

“ Have pity on me, sir; I am an unfortunate fugitive from jus- 
tice ; pursued all day by the soldiers of the watch I was obliged 
to conceal myself in a chimney, and becoming exhausted, have 
fallen into your fireplace.” 

“ Well, what is your request ?” 

“T entreat you to allow me to pass the night on your floor, and 
to-morrow I will withdraw in any way you may point out; I am 
now so fatigued and bruised with my fall, that I could not leave 
without having had some rest.” 

The Chevalier de Nointel, young and compassionate, thought 
not of the danger of giving an asylum so near him to a man who 
had incurred the rigor of the law. He replied : 

“T accede to your request; place yourself in this arm-chair, 
and rest; but as soon as itis day I shall expect you to leave 
through the garden.” 

The unknown replied that he submitted to these conditions. 

He thereupon dragged himself with difficulty to a large arm- 
chair, beside the fireplace. M.de Nointel had followed his move- 
ments with his eye, and seeing him comfortably seated, blew out 
his candle, drew his curtains, and fell asleep. 

The young officer having retired at three in the morning, did 
not awake until the clock on the mantel piece struck nine ; his 
sleep might have lasted still longer, but the domestics had forgot- 
ten to close the shutters, and the daylight could therefore enter 
the room without obstacle. As M. de Nointel was rubbing his 
eyes, he said to himself: “I have had a strange dream—a man 
fell down my chimney, and I gave him shelter.”” Upon this, he 
hastily drew aside his curtains, and what was his surprise on see- 


ing before him the man whose existence seemed to belong to a 


dream! The stranger was in a profound slumber, buried as it 
were in the large arm chair; his face, bruised and covered with 
blood, appeared hideous ; his hair fell in disorder, his clothes were 
torn. One of his hands hung outside the chair—it was sullied 
with blood proceeding from his wounds. On one of the fingers 


of the hand was a magnificent diamond ring. ‘This increased the 


astonishment of M. de Nointel. At the expiration of a few mo- 


ments, the stranger stretched out his arms and opened his eyes; 
seeing that his host looked at him fixedly, he rose from his seat 
and advanced towards the bed, saluting the chevalier in an easy 
manner. He was of middle stature, and his figure, seen more 


nearly, announced a man of from twenty-eight to thirty years ; 
there was nothing forbidding in his face, and his eye expressed 
gentleness, and at the same time intrepidity. 

“ Sir,” said the unknown, “I have introduced myself into your 
apartment in an unusual manner, and renew my most sincere 
thanks for the hospitality which you have been so kind as to 
accord me.” 

“] receive them,” replied M. de Nointel, in a firm tone, “but 
you know the conditions. You are to leave this house immedi- 
ately. I will myself open the garden gate to you, through which 
you may reach the faubourgs.” 

“T am ready, sir, to execute your orders, without seeking to 
prolong my stay here. Nevertheless, allow me to address to you 
a humble request. I passed the entire day yesterday without tak- 
ing the least nourishment; I am exhausted with hunger, and 
could hardly drag myself ten steps. Crown, I entreat you, your 
noble act, by procuring for me a morsel of bread and a glass of 
water.” 

This request, uttered in a faint voice, moved with compassion 
the young officer, who, brought up in opulence, was terrified at 
the idea of a fellow-creature suffering with hunger. 

“I will accede to your request,” said he; “ conceal yourself in 
this wardrobe, the door of which opens at the foot of my bed.” 
The stranger eagerly obeyed. M. de Nointel rang the bell ; his valet 
came immediately, and the master said : “ I did not sup last even- 
ing, and I am hungry—ask the cook for a bit of cold meat; 
then you will go to my father, ask for me how he has passed the 
night, and tell him, that having need of refreshment, I desire he 
will send me a glass of that excellent Malaga wine, from the cel- 
lars of the Count de Toulouse.” 

The servant went out. M. de Nointel sprang from the bed, 
and hastily threw on his dressing-gown. The valet returned im- 
mediately, bringing a piece of cold veal, with bread, and a bottle 
of Burgundy, besides the flask of Malaga wine, asked for by his 


master; then he withdrew, and the chevalier hastened to draw 
the bolt that no one might enter. Afterwards approaching the 
wardrobe, he invited the stranger to come ont; the host pointed 
to the dishes and invited him to eat. The stranger did not wait 
to be urged ; nevertheless he acted like a man accenstomed to self- 
control, and took his repast without any undue eagerness. M. de 
Nointel was pleased to see him eat. When the provisions were 
consumed, he said : “I do not know, sir, what awaits you on your 
leaving this place; you may, perhaps, have to spend a day as 
disagreeably as yesterday—lI will give you something to strengthen 
you.” Ashe said these words he presented him with a glass of 
Malaga wine, which he poured out himself. The stranger took 
it, and tasted the liquor repeatedly, like a connoisseur. “ Sir,” 
said he, “ this Malaga wine is very good, but I think there might 
be better.” 

“‘ Indeed !” said the chevalier, with a sort of vexation, for the 
observation seemed out of place in these circumstances. “It is 
well,” pursued he, “ you know our agreement, and I must now 
request you to leave.” Atthe same time he opened the door 
which led to the garden, caused the stranger to pass before him, 
made him descend the steps, cross the garden, undrew the bolts 
which closed a gate, and the man, seeing this outlet, hastily left, 
after having profoundly saluted his generous host. 

M. de Nointel had said nothing to his father of the nocturnal 
visit. He feared his reproaches for having given an asy'um to a 
malefactor; no one in the hotel had known of the adventure. 

A week had passed away since the event, when, at the moment 
in which the whole family of the counsellor were assembled in the 
saloon, after dinner, about two o’clock, a domestic entered, and 
addressing the son, said: “A basket, containing six bottles of 
Malaga wine, has just been left with the concierge, destined for 
the chevalier.” 

“For me ?” replied the latter; “it is doubtless for my father.” 

“ Pardon me ; here is the note accompanying it.” 

M. de Nointel took it, and placed himself in the recess of the 
window to read it. It was as follows : 


“Monsigur Le Cuevatier,—I have the honor to renew my 
very sincere thanks for the amiable hospitality with which you 
received me, not forgetting the good breakfast which I ate with so 
good an appetite. You appeared piqued when, on tasting your 
Malaga wine, I said it was excellent, but might be better. I take 
the liberty to send you tome flasks of Malaga wine, which I be- 
lieve superior to yours. I hope yoa will be of my opinion when 


you drink it. CakToucuE.” 


The young officer was petrified after having read the billet; he 
could then appreciate all the extent of the danger of a tete-a tete 
with such a companion. Having crushed the letter in his hard, 
he hastily approached the fire, and delivered to the flames this 
dangerous document. Scarcely was the sacrifice corsammated, 


when the door opened, and M. de Salaberi was announced ; he 
was one of the colleagues in Parliament of M. de Nointel. 

“ Have you heard the news?” said he, with unusual vivacity. 
H2 is at last arrested.”’ 

Who?” 

“ Cartouche, the leader of the bandits ; who, for two years past, 


have kept Paris in commotion with their daring exploits ; the 
watch and the police have been closely on his track for severa) 
weeks. He was almost caught a week ago, in this neighborhood, 
but escaped miraculously.” 

“ Indeed,” said M. de Nointel, “‘I was ignorant of it. I shall 
be glad to see society delivered from this criminal.” 

Imagine the dismay of the chevalier, when M. de Salaberi con- 
tinued his recital, saying: ‘“ Cartouche, I am assured, has made 
revelations which seriously compromise eminent persons, great 
ladies, nobles of the courts, soldiers and magistrates. This will 
be very piquant.” 

Every word pronounced by M. de Salaberi made the Chevalier 
de Nointel tremble. He feared lest his name should be mingled 


with these revelations, on account of this nocturnal visit. 

M. de Salaberi had spoken truly. The trial of Cartouche, before 
the criminal court, occupied the capital an entire month. The 
court and the city thronged to the Conciergerie to visit in his 
prison this famous brigand chief, who seemed to be proud of the 
eagerness to see him, and never for one moment lost that assur- 


ance for which he was renowned. These visits to the Concier- 
gerie were in the height of the fashion, so the Chevalier de Noin- 
tel was often asked : “‘ Have you seen Cartouche?” Fashionable 
people were sarprised that he did not visit the prison, but he per- 
severed in staying away, for undoubtedly his visitor would recog- 
nize him, and the result might be disagreeable. 

Cartouche was broken alive, in November, 1721. M. de Nointel 
could not help experiencing an emotion of pity ; but while his 
father lived, he never mentioned his singular interview with the 
bandit chief. Light, gay, and dissipated in his youth, he became 


‘at forty an officer of merit, distinguished himself in the cam- 


paigns of Marshals Saxe and Lowerdal, and loved to relate to his 
fellow-officers the story of his tete-c-fete with Cartouche. 


+ > 


SONS OF CRISPIN. 


The craft is rich in names which have become in greater or 
lesser degree, household property. There was the eccentric 
Lackington, who, in the title page of his autobiography, tells us 
that he came to London with five dollars in his pocket, and rose 
to be a bookseller, having an annual sale of a hundred thousand 
volumes. He had been a shoemaker in the west of England. 
There was Sir Cloudesley Shovel, the redoubtable admiral.— 
There was Fox, the real original Friend. There was Hans Sachs, 
the pcet of Nuremberg, and the friend of Luther: There were the 
learned Banudonin and Jacob Bohmen. There were the radical 
Hardy and the astrological Partridge ; the powerful Gifford, and 
the gentle Bloomfield. There were Savage, and many others— 
all sons of Crispin before they turned their thoughts and energies 
into new channels.— Dickens's Household Words. 
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well as if it had been cherished by a tow- 
er of monumental marble. She pointed 
it out, between the graves of his two 
wives. Some pilgrim to the shrine had 
planted a little branch, a mere twig, 
which had sprouted and sent forth leaves 
just at the head of the mound of earth— 
an effort and distinction that seemed 
somewhat to displease the old woman, 
who had come forth looking well satisfied 
at what she called the “‘ quiet place” be- 
ing so noticed. ‘“ All who came,” she 
said, “knew the grave of William Penn.” 
There was no need of any distinction ; 
there it was—every one knew it. Yes, 
many came, especially Americans ; ladies 
now and then placked a little root of 
grass, and took it away as a treasure ; 
and no wonder, every one said he was a 
man of goodman! Wewalked 
along the road that leads to the upland, 
and, leaning against a stile, saw the shad- 
ows of the tall trees grow longer and 
longer, as if drawing themselves closer to 
the hallowed earth. The meeting-house 
had a solemn aspect; so lonely, 2 en- 
bowered, so closed up, as if it would 

rather keep within itself, and to itself, 
than be a part of the busy world of busy 
men. How still and beautiful a scene! 
How grand in its simplicity! How unos: 
tentatiously religious! Those green 
mounds, upon which the setting sun was 
now casting its good night in golden ben- 
icons, seemed to us more spirit moving 
than all the vaunted monuments of an- 
tiquity we had ever seen. How we wish- 
ed all lawgivers had been like him, who 
rested within the sanctuary of that green 
grass grave. We thought how he had 
the success of a conqueror in establishing 
and defending his colony, without ever, 
as was said of him, drawing a sword ; the 
goodness of the most benevolent ruler, in 
treating his subjects like his own chil- 
dren; the tenderness of an universal 
father, who opened his arms, without dis- 
tinction of sect or party, to the worthy of 
ali mankind ; the man who really wishes to establish a mission of 
peace, and love, and justice to the ends of the earth, should first 
pray beside the grave of William Penn. At the outset of this 
article, we had proposed to refer somewhat more at length to the 
earlier nrg, od the eminent man, whose career we have thus 
illustrated. e might have traced the first dawnings ofa reli- 
gious spirit in his bosom, and how his early conversion to Qua- 
kerism led him to such infringement of the school rules of Oxford, 
as to cause him to be expelled from the institution. We might 
relate in detail his management of his father’s estates in Ireland, 
where he had full sway, and where he strove to inculcate the 
principles of his early faith; how he suffered imprisonment and 
all sorts of obloquy in behs!f of his honest convictions, and how 
his father even turned him forth from his doors, and thus virtually 
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The curious bird, a representation of 
which we give below, is a native of Aus- 
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disinherited him; how at an early age he became the author of 
elaborate doctrinal books; and, in short, we might have given 
consecutively his career in England, had we found space in our 
columns. As it is, we trust that enough has heen said to give a 
just and correct idea of a great and good man; one who is so inti- 
mately connected with the early his ory of our country, and more 
especially with the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and the city of Brotherly 
Love; and with this hope, we 
close this series of illustrations of 
William Penn, trusting our read- 
ers will be gratified in sketches so 
characteristic of the history of this 
pioneer of religious liberty. 
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tralia. By most writers, this bird has 
been placed among the inacea, & 
group of birds scarcely any member of 
which constructs a nest, and the young of 
which are in possession of the powers of 
running and feeding immediately after 
their exclusion from the egg; while, as is 
now known, the Menuta constructs a 
large, oven-shaped nest, which, in its ma- 
terials and in its form, more nearly as- 
similate to those of the common wren 
and its allies, than to those of any other 
known group of birds; and the young, so 
far from being endowed with the powers 
of motion, and procuring their own food 
on their exclusion from the egg, are un- 
able to leave the nest for some time after- 
wards. Whether the bird lays one or 
two eggs is somewhat uncertain, at pree- 
ent it would seem to be but one. In size 
it is about that of a domestic hen, of a 
— dark olive stone color, with blotches 
and specks of a darker hue. Mr. Wiicox 
states that the nest was placed on a roeky 
ledge, about one hundred feet above the 
stream of the Richmond River, so diffi- 
cult of access as to render its acquisition 
a task of no ordinary kind; the entrance 
of the nest being placed towards the rock. 
About two years ago, Mr. Gould named 
this fine bird Menura Alberti, in honor of 
His Royal Highness, Prince Albert; the 
original specimens to which the name was 
applied had been received by him from 
the brushes of the Richmond River, which, 
together with the other brushes between 
the ranges and the coast of the eastern 
portions of Australia, constitute the nat- 
ural habitat of the species. There are in 
Australia, many other kinds of birds 
which are distinguished for the splendor 
of their colors, and the variety of their 
plumage, among which are several kinds 
of parrots and birds of paradise ; the New 
Holland cassiowary, which weighs seventy 
unds, and surpasses the East Indian birds in size and in the 
auty of its plumage ; and the black swan. There are also hens, 


doves and ducks. While the productions of Australia are, in 
part, the same as those of other countries in the same latitude, 
there are also some peculiar to itself, as, for instance, birds with- 
out wings, having hair, instead of feathers; quadrupeds with the 
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beaks of birds, and white eagles. Another creature, perhaps the 
most singular animal in the world, is the ornithorynchus, to which 
nature has given the body of a quadruped, and the head, or, at 
least, the beak of a bird ; the dasyure, the dingo, or New Holland 
dog, the New Holland flying squirrel, several species of opossum, 
the kangaroo rat, hogs, dogs, rats, bats, whales, sea-bears, sea- 
lions and sea-elephants. The coasts are well stocked with fish, 
“of which there are several kinds peculiar to them. The varieties 
of insects and shell-fish are very great, The richness of the 
vegetable kingdom is still greater; in New Holland alone, one 
thousand new plants have been discovered. The smaller islands 
are still richer than New Holland in esculent plants. Among 
these are the sago, areca, cocoa and eucalyptus trees, which attain 
a height of one hundred and eighty feet, and a circumference of 
thirty feet; the cajaputi, gum-tree, bread fruit, guavas, bananas, 
rotang ; casuarin:, or club trees, of which the natives make the 
most durable weapons and furniture ; mulberry-trees, from 
the finest bark of which cloth is menufactured ; lemons, oranges, 
figs, sugar-cane, betel pepper, and another kind of pepper, of 
which an intoxicating drink called ava is made; cotton-trees ; 
New Zealand flax, which forms an excellent cord; yams, arum. 
These form the principal articles of agriculture in the Sandwich 
Islands. The Europeans have introduced . European plants, 
grains, garden fruits, almonds, pomegranates, tobacco, hemp, 
flax, hops, etc. In the mineral kingdom, besides the abundance 
of gold lately discovered, there have been found copper and iron 
ore, granite, porphyry, basalt, chalcedony, agate, jade, or oriental 
kidney-stone, marble, lime, rock salt, ete. ‘The climate of Aus- 
tralia, as it lies partly in the southern temperate zone, and partly 
in the torrid, is in some parts warm, though the heat is ly 
less oppressive than in the same latitudes in Asia and Africa. In 
other parts, it is temperate, mild and healthy. Those counties 
of Australia which lie in the southern hemis are colder than 
those of the northern. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER 


“ Claude. the Arti:t: or. Revelries of Art and Heart a tale of [taly and the 
Ttalians.” being the first chapters of a novelette, by that favorite writer and 
ripe scholar Maj. Bg\: Peatzy Poors. 

“ The Belle of the Season,”’ a story by Matunra M Batov. 

“ Bread apon the Waters, ? sketch by Austin C. Burvick. 

“ Raising the Rent,’ prose sketch 8. P Doveaty. 

“ Woman’s Mission,” an article by H. Gastines WaLp. 

“The Pilgrim’s Return ” poem by T. Bucaanan Reap. 

“ Mv Father’s Bible,’’ verses Kev. 8n.Ney Dyer. 

“T Dreamed of Thee, lines by B. 


“ Madeline,” poem by ALICE oe. 
“‘ Gethsemane,” verses by K. T. A. Macy. 


BINDING THE PICTORIAL. 

We are now prepared to bind the numbers of the past volume, 
being volume IV. of the Pictorial, for those persons who may 
send them in, with gilt edges and backs, and illumined covers, 
with an elegant title-page and elaborate index, at a charge of one 
dollar each, We can supply any and all back numbers of the 
work, for the purpose of completing sets, or supplying torn, 
injured, or missing numbers, at a charge of six cents each. Few 
persons who have been regularly in receipt of the past volume, 
but must desire to preserve it in durable ‘orm for future reference, 
both for themselves and for their children. 
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Gieagow’s DRAwina-Room ComPANION — This illus- 
trated ‘Companion’ makes its appointed visits. and eon 
acquaintance. The literary department is conducted with ar ability, ‘and 
@ ready appreciation of the public is evinced in the immense and constantly 
pram circulation. The selection of subjects for iliustration, the beauty 
of the engravings. and the unrivalled exce:lence obtained in the mechanical 

t, are so many evidences of the untiring energy and perseverance 

of the publisher. whoxe reasonable reward should be entire success. Tne new 
commences with July, a good time for -ubseribers tocommence The 


toriah is puviished weekly, by Mr. F Gieason, Boston, Mass., at $3 
inthe + but-was highly disrespectful to the public. He is engaged by 


auaum;. no hand»omer book, or more appropr present ‘Tor Independence 
Day than a bound volume of Gleason ean be anywhere found, in splendid 
binding, for $3 00.— Fulion County (N. Y.) Democrat. 
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Personat —There are a number of American artists in Flor- 
énce. Mr. Sumner, who is taking lessons of Signor Bianchi, has 
improved very much. Mr. Millard is taking lessons of Romani. 
He sings beantifally, and speaks Italian quite well. He is about 
to make his debut at the opera. Mrs. Escott, of Springfield, 
Mass., an American prima-donna, has been: singing at the opera 
in Naples, and producing quite a sensation. 


SPLINTERS. 


+.» The ex roé Jerome has taken up his quarters in the Palais 
Royal, recently prepared for him by Louis Napol on. 
.... Mr. James Wallack, Jr., is to be connected, the next sea- 
soa, with the Montreal theatres, according to the papers. 
. It is now definitely settled that Thackeray will return to 
this country with a new series of lectur<s the ensuing fall. 
.. Lord Ellesmere has recently afforded the public increased 
facilities for viewing his superb gallery of paintings in London. 
. The Ravels have been performing a highly successful 
theatrical engagement in the city of Cincinnati. 
. Boston seems nearly deserted of residents, people gener- 
ally are in the country rusticating, all save business men. 
.++. Anew singer, Fraulein Ney, has been received at Dresden 
with great enthusiasm ; her voice and execution were very fine. 
..+. Donald G. Mitchell, of Conn. (Ike Marvel), consul at 
Venice, recently married Miss Mary F. Pringle, of Charleston. 
...+. Great preparations are making at Oleona, Potter co., Pa., 
by Ole Bull and his followers, to celebrate the coming 4th of July. 
.... Hon. James Buchanan has returned from Washington to 
his residence, near Lancaster. He will soon sail for England, 
. Bayard Taylor has been made an attache to the American 
mission to China, and when last heard from was at Macao. 
.... Magnetic table-moving is now all the rage in Rome. The 
Pope and Jesuit College have been experimenting. 
..+« Col. Benton is in Washington, and intends, during the 
summer, to finish his work, to be called Thirty Years in the Senate. 
. Chief Justice Story is about starting for England, intend- 
ing to be absent from home some three months. 
... Forty thousand Catholics have been converted to Protest- 
antism during the last year. So says the Dublin Evening Herald. 
.. In Hungary 4000 passports have been issued for America 
—many for California—emigrants promising not to return. 
--. The jail at Burlington, Vt., is empty—its cells deserted, 
and the doors may be thrown open, for there is nobody to escape. 
+++» Mrs. Partington fears that her son Ike is getting so dar- 
iug that he wiil be killed in one of his narrow escapes ! 


OUR NEW VOLUME. 

With the present number, we close the fourth volume of the 
Pictorial, and next week, July Ist, shall commence vo.umE 
rirtu of the paper in a style of elegance and perfection, which 
has not before been attempted—the whole being beantified and 
improved, with an entire new suit of type, and a superb array of 
elegant engravings, and original articles from the best literary 
talent in the country. Every column rule, head line, and depart- 
ment of the paper will be fresh and new, and the Pictorial will 
be brought much nearer perfection than ever before. 

Every suggestion that long experience and ample means can 
enable us to carry out, in the plan of rendering our illumined 
journal a valuable and delightful companion for the firesides of 
the million, shall be adopted ; and our aim shall be, as her: tofore, 
a steady and earnest effort at improvement in all departments of 
the paper, both as it regards its literary and artistic excellence. 
Without the unbounded patronage of a generous public, this 
could not be done; but our unequalled subscription list and 
immense circulation in every section of the Union, demands of us 
a corresponding liberality and enterprise. 

Resolved to keep pace with all that is new, both in art and 
letters, we have completed the most perfect arrangements for 
illustrating everything of note and interest in connection with the 
New York Crystal Palace, soon to Open in that city. : One of our 
artists will be stationed in the exhibition, and others will be on 
the qui vive to transcribe for us all that can instruct and interest 
the public, and to do so in the most artistic manner. Thus our 
subscribers will .see that we shall keep them fully informed in 
relation to each and all movements of importance, whether 
occurring at home or abroad. 

In pursuance of our plan for improvement in all departments 
of the paper, we have just added to our already extensive mechan- 
ical department, two more large and superb presses, expressly 
manufactured for us, in order to facilitate the prompt and perfect 
issue of our immense edition weekly ; and our readers may be 
assured that we shall spare neither time nor money to produce an 
illumined paper richly meriting the extraordinary popularity 
which our journal has ever sustained. 

The next number will thus contain over twenty fine engrav- 
ings, executed in the best style of art, and will be a most beau- 
tiful and choice paper; and so shall be each that shall follow. 
As it is the commencement of the new volume, being for July 1st, 
this will form a very proper time for the making up of new clubs, 
or for single persons to subscribe, thus commencing with an even 
number. For the terms of subscription, in clubs or otherwise, 
see imprint in another column. 

> 
A WORD ABOUT SINGERS. 

Signor Salvi, the tenor singer of the opera company, is raising 
astorm about his ears in New York, and a vast deal of dislike 
elsewhere, for his recent conduct during his engagement with Al- 
| boni,.which, it is alleged, not only broke up the opera company, 


Maretzek for the new company, and from the tenor of the remarks 
in the New York press, the Signor runs the risk of getting some 
such reception as Mr. Sims Reeves recently had, on the London 
boards, where he was roundly hissed, and the audience would not 
allow him to perform. When pegole pay their money for any 
particular amusement they have a right to receive it, and not. be 
subjected to disappointment through the mere freaks or caprice 
of any performer. The latter’s part of the contract should be 
performed in good faith and honesty, the public having discharged 
their part of the obligation when they pay the price of the per- 
formance. These Italian and foreign singers generally are alto- 
gether too much puffed-up and self-conceited. Their exceedingly 
humble origin at home, displays itself on this side the water by a 
want of decency and good-breeding beyond endurance. 
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AnTIQuITiEs.— Antiquarian discoveries are taking place daily 
at Naples. His Royal Highness, the Prince of Syracuse, has 
opened some more Greek tombs, and found rings, glass vases, 
and terra-cotta vases, with old decorations painted thereon. A 
house at Pompeii, intended to be opened in the presence of the 
King of Bavaria, was excavated a short time ago before a scien- 
tific and fashionable party. The find consisted of coins of Galba. 
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InterEstinG Reric.—The Espana announces that the general 
autograph chart of the pilot, Juan de la Cossa, the companion of 
Columbus in his discovery of the New World, has been purchased 
in Paris, by order of the Spanish government, for the sum of four 
thousand franes. It lately belonged to Baron Walkenaer, whose 
library was sold some weeks ago in Paris. 


Curious Exuipitiox.—At a green-finch show at Ath, in Bel- 
gium, 163 birds responded to the call made on them to sing when 
ordered. The first prize was gained by a bird which repeat d its 
song 533 times within the hour. 
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Vou. IV. or Tue Picrortat, sounp —We have now for sale 
Volume Fourth of the Pictorial, elegantly bound in gilt, with an 
index and ample title page—price $3 each. 


Marine.—A greater number of ships were wrecked last year 
than in any previous one. On the British coast alone, one thou- 
sand pne hundred vessels were lost. . 


PLEASE REMEMBER.—Let + it be remembered, that the Pictorial 
and Flag of our Union can be hail together, for $4 per annum. 


Rivicurows.—Macanlay’s History of England is forbidden by 
the Inquisition of Rome. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Charlies E. Morrison to Miss Ellen Maria 
daughter of 8. 8S. Hemenway. 

By Kev Mr. Cummings, Geo. . Fillebrown, of Salem, to Betsey B. Moulton. 

By Rev Mr. Taylor Hon. Thomas Russell, one of the ——— ia Police 
Court, to Miss Nelly Taylor, daughter ef the “officiating clergy 

By Rev. Mr. Dexter, Asher Sexton Kellogg, Esq., of Detroit, Mich., to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clarendon Wheeler. 

At Andover, by George Foster. Esq., Mr. 8am’] H. Goodwin, of Charlestown, 
to Miss Harriet F. Denny, of Methuen. 

At Bridgewater, by Rev. Mr yo Dr Luther W Clarke, of Lake Superior, 
to Miss Mary Gray, daughter of B her, Esq. 

At Walpole, by Rev. Mr. Newhall, ur. Robert Uroesett, of Springfield, to Miss 
Ellen R., daughter of Jason Lewis. Exq. 
At Woods's Hole, by Rev. Mr Hooker, Mr. Barzillai L. Gifford to Miss Eliza- 
beth A., daughter of —— Joseph Gardiner. 

At Ashburnham, by Kev. Quincy Whitney, Mr. Nelson Whitney to Miss M. 

At Got hues, Vt.. Mr. Nelson Hoyt to Miss Elizabeth A. Boutwell ; Mr. Job 
Allen to M ane Chase. 

At Wallingford. Ct., Rev. Benjamin H. Paddock, Rector of St. Luke's Church , 
to Mins Caroline H. Cooke 

At New York, by Kev. Mr Cook. Mr. Georve Clark to Mies hronia, daugh- 
ter of Hon. Jacob A.-Westerveit, mayor of that city. . 


In this ty, ile Saran th Fisk, daughter of Mr. Bara A. Harwood 21; 
John Tyler, Eeq.. 74; Mary H., daughter of Mr. Benj. Simmons; Mr. Lewis 
Smith, reporter of the South Boston Gazette, 28; Miss Caroline E., daughter of 
Mr. Gardiner G Tufts; Ellery C. Hartshorn, of Reading, 17; Mrs. Olive, wife 
of Capt. James P. Arther. 68; Mrs. Mehitable Wade, of B: attieboro’, Vt. 

At Uharlestown, Mrs. Harriet, wife of Mr. John W. Milliken, 31. 

At Chelsea, Mr. David Macy, formerly of Nantucket, 70. 

At Brookline, Miss Clarisea A., daughter of Mr. William A. Barnard, 22. 

At Newton Corner, Mr. Amasa Murdock. 81. 

At Salem, Miss Sarah, daughter of Mr. 7 Ramedell, 24. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Sarah Miller formerly of Sandwich, N.H. 

At North Beidgewater, Mr. Calvin Thempeon. 58. 

At (pswieh, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. Moses Graves, 59. 

At Kockport, Mr. Jose no Smith 86. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. illa widow of Mr. Ezra Weston, 86. 

At Worcester, Mr. Alanson M. Abbott, 24; Mr. Sewall Thayer, 31. 
_ At Amherst, Mr. Ephraim Roberts. 84 

‘At frasburgh, Vt.. Miss Mary Kellam, 66. 

At New Haven, Ct., Vapt. Gad Peck a ope pm soldier, 89. 

At New York, Capt. Alex. Scott, 0 Wee ter of the La: jer House, Maeon, Ga. 

At Washington, D.C., Ju Smith. of Mississippi. 

At ses, of yellow fever, N 8. Partridge, Eeq., of Banger Me , 33. 
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We have volumes Ist, 2d and 3d of the PicroriaL Drawine-Room Compan- 
108, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides, 
forming superb and most attractive perior ornaments in the shape of a series of 
books of BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGEs each, and each volume con- 
taining NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS Of Men and Manners, and current 
Events all over the world ; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities 
and beautiful Villages ; and in short, of an infinite varjety of interesting and 
instructive subjects; with ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGES AND INDEXES of great beauty 
and artistic excellence, and forming brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they emrace in their pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly uovel and elegant series, for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. Terms, one volume, $3—two vol- 
umes, $5- three volumes, $7. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Ita 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
> with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 
$ jecta, current eventsin all parts of the world, and of men and manners, 
altogether making a paper entirely origina\ in its design, in this coun- 
‘try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the prineipal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scenery. taken 
from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. It contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount ef 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
INVOCATION. 


BY MAKY GRACE HALPING. 


0, Thou, whose glory makes the stars grow dim, 
Before thy throne I lay my forehead low ; 
I know that Thou wilt hear the child of him 
Who joyed to preach thy word while here below ; 
Whose labors in thy vineyard now are o'er, 
Who, at the sacred desk no more may bow ; 
‘Whose breath can sound the gospel’s tr.np no more, 
Whose voice on Zion's wall is silent now! 


With trembling lips I fain would speak of one, 

For whom I bend so oft the imploring knee ; 
Who is to life the light, the joy, the sun, 

Without whom earth were dark and drear to me. 
Eternal Being! Source of light and truth! 

Who trod of old life’s strangely devious way ; 
Thou knowest the deceitful heart of youth, 

Thou knowest all the snares that lead astray. 


Be near him, Father when the storm-clouds lower, 
When wildly round his head the tempeste rave ; 
And in temptation’s dread and awful hour, 
When there are none to pity, none to save.— 
O, Thou, whose pure and precious blood was spilt, 
Whose glorious eye on Calvary’s mount grew dim ; 
Saviour of men! forget me, if Thou wilt, 
But in thy mercy, Lord, remember him ! 


+ » 
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[Written for Gleseon’s Pictorial.} 


THE UNDECIDED MAN: 


—orR— 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


is a failing common to. humanity. There are 
many individuals, who, during their whole lives, are unable to 
decide upon any particular vocation, calling, or line of conduct. 
Persons of this class, however, are not at a loss for plans and 
thoughts; they have, on the contrary, as a general thing, the 
ability to project many hopeful and apparently promising schemes 
for the government of their lives. Indecisive people often think 
rapidly and much; but the great trouble with them appears to 
be, to decide what suggestions are the most wise and judicious. 
At one moment they are ready to imagine that they have decided 
the whole question of their future ; and thirty seconds afterwards, 
they relapse into their former condition of chaotic confusion and 
uncertainty. 

Necessity, at length, forces them to some action ; and for the 
purpose of employment and self-preservation, they follow that 
course which is most convenient, and promises to reward their 
exertions most speedily. The victims of indecision are seldom 
at their ease ; they fear that they have been hasty in their judg- 
ment, and should have deliberated more fully before acting. Re- 
flections of this nature ultimate in a change, and some other 
experiment is tried. This constitutional uncertainty follows the 
person through life, impelling him for a time in this direction, 
and then forcing him in that, until he has walked toward all the 
points of the compass of human life. The subject of indecision 
often believes himself an object fated to misfortune ; that he is a 
being standing without the pale‘of the laws that govern mundane 
destiny. 

Rufus Sewall could never make up his mind what to do; or, 
to speak more properly, was constantly making up his mind 
what to do, without doing anything. 

“Congratulate me, my dear fellow,” he said one day to his 
friend, Richard Dunbar, “ for I have, at length, decided what my 
future calling shall be.” 

“T am very glad to hear it, really,” replied Mr. Dunbar, with 
& quiet smile. “Permit me to ask what you have decided 
upon ?” 

*« Ah, my thoughtful and prudent friend, I am sure you cannot 
guess !” 

“ Rest assured that I shall not try; but the last time we met, 
you had resolved to devote yourself to the lofty study of astron- 
omy,” replied the other, with the slightest tone of sarcasm. 

“ Yes, I know it; but that decision was made without proper 
deliberation. I was precipitate in my conclusions, Richard— 
ridiculously precipitate ; I had not examined the subject closely. 
I see every day the necessity of being more cautious in my move- 
ments ; it will not do to be rash®in deciding the matter of the 
employment of our whole lives. Discretion, sir, discretion is the 
word,” resumed Sewall. 

“Of course, you are correct; but do not keep me in suspense, 
if you please. Upon what are you about to concentrate your 
mental forces? Anything sublimer than astronomy?” And 
again Mr. Dunbar looked at his friend with that same quiet, 
meaning smile. 

“ Something deeper than astronomy,” responded Rufus; “ one 
of the most profound pursuits imaginable. Geology, my friend, 
geology.” 

it possible ¢” 

“ Quite possible, I assure you! Isn’t it a deep conception ? 
Why, geology is a sure key to the history of the past; it will 
unlock the secrets of buried cities, and fallen empires. It will 
develop the story of mighty nations, and tell all the progressive 
steps of humanity since its first creation. It will do more, it will 
tell the age of the world itself. Divine geology! already I begin 
to love the science. How happily I have chosen—how well J am 
content.” ‘ 


“ Perhaps you will write a work on the subject?” queried Mr. 
Dunbar, not at all moved by his friend’s enthusiasm. 

“ My dear Richard, you have divined my intentions!” exclaimed 
the other, earnestly. “I have already‘laid the plan of one of the 
most splendid works you ever heard of; it will be published in 
sixteen volumes.” 

“ What will the title be?” asked his friend, 

“ Well, I don’t mind telling you, because I know you have dis- 
cretion enough to keep it to yourself. It will be called ‘The 
Secrets of Creation, or, The Key of the Past, with Notes and 
Annotations concerning the Lost Arts of Extinct Nations.’ It 
will have a great sale—a wonderful sale—and will make me 
famous, no doubt.” 

Mr. Dunbar paused a moment before making any reply. 

“ With whom will you commence your studies ?” at length he 
inquired. 

“O,I haven’t attended to the details yet,” returned Sewall, 
carelessly. 

“Some of the great professors, doubtless?” added Dunbar. 

“ Most probably.” 

“ When will you commence your profound investigations ?” 

“ Have n’t decided,” 

“In this country, or Europe ?” 

“ Have n’t decided that either.” 

“ How long before you will begin to write ‘ The Secrets of Crea- 
tion 

*‘ As I have told you, the details are not yet arranged. A mind 
like mine scorns the intervening steps. I contemplate only the 
grand results.. I open my hands and grasp the great climax at 
once.” 

“ The work will probably occupy your time some years, even 
after you have made yourself thoroughly acquainted with the sci- 
ence of geology ?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“It will also cost you considerable money to acquire the inti- 
mate knowledge you will need of the subject, travelling expen- 
ses,—for, of course, you will visit different localities,—also to pro- 
cure books already extant on the science. Where is all this money 
to come from? The few hundreds of ready money which you 
now have will do but little towards accomplishing all that you 
have resolved upon.” 

You forget,” resumed Sewall, warmly, “that ‘The Key of 
the Past’ is destined to have a great sale, and will furnish me 
with any amount of funds.” 


“Alas! my friend, you are placing results before causes !” 
returned Dunbar, with difficulty restraining his inclination to 
laugh. “ All the expenses enumerated must be incurred before 
“The Secrets of Creation” can be laid before the public.” 

Rufus Sewall paused and stared at his friend. A train of 
thoughts appeared to wheel along the track of his mind, throw- 
ing the dust, smoke, cinders, and steam of its reality into his 
eyes. He saw his glorious superstructure tottering to its fall ; he 
beheld the strong columns of his fame tumbling down, and 
crumbling into the nothing from which they had been reared hy 
his fanciful brain. He sighed in his soul, afd was disposed to 
regard Richard Dunbar as a pitiless Nero, who took pleasure in 
injuring him. He was ready to weep over the early grave of 
“The Secrets of Creation,” afd to be angry that the Jonah’s 
gourfl of his fertile imagination should perish ignominiously at 
so juvenile an age. He laid his hand upon the orgati of causality, 
and sorrowed because “‘ The Key of the Past” would never be 
placed in the lock of the door that shuts out from the vision the 
history of extinct races and buried cities. 

“How old are you ¢’ asked Mr. Dunbar, abruptly, while Rufus 
was writhing under the loss of his sixteen volumes. 

“T am only thirty,” he replied, gravely. 

“That is the average period of human life,” said Dunbar. 
“ You have reached an age when you should be fully persuaded 
in your own mind. You should, long ago, have been firmly 
established upon some basis or other. Callings and professions 
should be chosen at an early age, in order that we may grow into 
them, and adapt ourselves to them. Jt requires many years of 
constant application to become a proficient in anything useful. 
The m‘nd should discover its ruling attraction as early as the 
age of twenty-one, if not before ; and I might add, without much 
fear of contradiction from those who have reflected upon the 
subject, that the age of sixteen would be still better. Indeed, the 
sooner one follows the bent of his ‘genius or inclination, the 
greater his prospect of success in the world. What‘is learned in 
youth is seldom entirely forgotten ; that impressible period is the 
proper time for the ideal to begin to shape out its future destiny. 
My friend, you have not followed the great law of nature, in this 
respect. You have reached the age of thirty years without hav- 
ing settled plans for the future ; or, to speak more truly to the 
point, you have thought without acting—idealized, without pro- 
jecting into external form your mental creations. To be brief, 
you have wasted the last ten years of your existence in a state of 
sublime indecision. I grant that you have schemed, but you 
have not put forth a hand to make those schemes assume tangi- 
ble form. You have planned, and planned only. You have the- 
ory in abundance, but not a tithe of practice. You can build cas- 
tles in your brains, but you cannot do so much, or at least have 
not, as even to erect a cottage, in reality. You can erect a splen- 
did fabric of fame and fortune, internally, but which will fall to 
pieces, like tinsel, when touched by the hand of reason. You can 
write works in imagination, and aehieve greatness in thought, but 
you have hitherto shown yourself entirely incapable of precipitat- 
ing a single new idea upon paper. You can sell an imaginary 
work, and make yourself rich as Croesus, and as celebrated as 
Newton, without once having thought ofthe many necessary, 


important, and toilsome steps, intervening between the concep- 
tion and the accomplishment of your high purposes, Day before 
yesterday, you were in the clouds; you were sitting on the horn 
of the moon, sunning yourself in the light of a science that will 
never grow old; you were looking down, with unruffled equa- 
nimity, upon the circumvolving earth; you had fairly outrun 
Herschel, Newton, and other famous names. You had written 
ten volumes on the motions of the heavenly bodies— discovered 
four comets, and three new planets, besides demonstrating the 
problem of imponderable forces. And all these wonders you had 
achieved without so much as spending a single rational thought 
upon the simple and every-day subject of ways and means. — 
Like many others, you do not reason from cause to effect. T will 
allow that you have some excellent ideas ; but there is a certaia 
element of human character which you have taken no pains to 
develop. The ideal man is only half a man; if he has not the 
will or ability to reflect the ideal into the real, all his thinking 
will amount to nothing in the great sum of existence. Nature 
declares that all the mental fanctions were given for use; every 
creation of the brain should serve as a cause to some external 
manifestation. Again—a week ago, your head was filled with 
geometry—you could see nothing but right angles, triangles, 
cubes, surfaces, velocities, solids, weight, ete. You either ran 
your brain against the hypotenuse of a square, or geometrized 
some other things that were entirely unintelligible to common 
perceptions. You accomplished a triumph in the field of angles, 
lines, surfaces, etc., but it was as ephemeral as your previous 
achievement. 

“ At one time astrology held out its wonders to you, and you 
had much to say about horoscopes, conjunctions, constellations, 
houses, nativities, and soon. At that period you avowed your 
belief that the race of mankind were governed solely by planetary 
influences. I might go on and enumerate an hundred other ab- 
surdities of whic: you have been guilty. Pardon my blantness, 
my dear Rufus, for, if I did not really feel interested in you, I 
would not thus incur the risk of your anger. I feel a strong as- 
surance within me that I am truly your friend; and how can I 
demonstrate my friendship any better than by rebuking what 
appear to me to be your failings. The plain and common sense 
truth is, that you are an undecided man, and always will be, until 
you firmly resolve to act as well as to think. Your manhood is 
not fully developed, until you become practical. Theory is good 
for nothing without practice. Resolve what you will do, and be 
sure that you do it; you have a mind not deficient naturally in 
strength ; but your mind cannot work alone ; your hands must 
help it; and when those useful members co-operate, energetically, 
there will be a result—the thought will become embodied? and 
will furnish demonstrative evidence that you have not thought in 
vain. The painter creates first a beautiful image in his brain ; he 
sees it, distinctly, before he touches a brush. When the ideal 
exists palpably in his mental being, he projects it upon the can- 
vass, and it becomes a real thing, whose beauty can delight others 
as well as himself. You must do the same; and your morbid 
tendency to scheming, without acting, will disappear.” 

Mr. Dunbar paused. Rufus Sewall grasped bis hand, and 
while the tears stood in his eyes, said, in a voice full of emo- 
tion : 

“ You are indeed my friend, for yoy are the first man who has 
had the moral courage to tell me the trath. Your arguments can- 
not be refuted, because they are based upon the principles of im- 
mutable right, and carry conviction with them. I have never taken 
this common sense view of the subject; your words awaken me 
as from a long dream. I feel, deeply, the force of your just reas- 
onings ; your assumptions and conclusions are irrefragable. Al- 
though this frankness humbles me, and wounds my self love, I 
thank you for it, and will remember it to the latest hour of ex- 
istence. I will reform, or at least I will strive very hard to do 
so; I will no longer lead a life of indecision; I will embrace 
some honest calling or pursuit ; my hands shall grasp my thoughts 
and embody them, that they may be of use to myself and others. 
I will go home full of this grand conception. If my mind wavers 
or falters in its purpose, in the future, 1 know you will strive to 
strengthen and encourage me to perseverance and well-doing. 
Adieu to theory without practice. During the time to come, I 
will think to some effect ; for my physical forces shall be employed 
in giving tangibility to the mental.” 

We have only to add that Rufus Sewall achieved a glorious 
triumph over indecision and morbid inaction, and is, at this time, 
a useful, practical, and happy man; if there are others who can 
profit by his experience and his reform, we shall not have written 
these hints in vain, but feel that we have accomplished some good 
in presenting them to the reader. 


MAY YOU DIE AMONG YOUR KINDRED. 

Its a sad thing to feel that we must die away from our home. 
Tell not the invalid, who is yearning after his distant country, 
that the atmosphere around him is soft; that the gales are filled 
with balm, and the flowers are springing from the green earth ;— 
he knows that the softest air to his heart would be the air which 
hangs over his native land; that more grateful than all the gales 
of the south, would breathe the low whispers of anxious affection ; 
that the very icicles clinging to his own eaves, and the snow beat- 
ing against his own windows, would be far more pleasant to his 
eyes, than the bloom and verdure which onty more forcibly remind 
him how far he is from that one spot which is dearer to him than 
the world beside. He may, indeed, find estimable friends, who 
will do all in their power to promote his comfort and assuage his 

ains ; but they cannot supply the place of the long known and 
ong loved ; they cannot read as in a book the mute language of 
his face ; they have not learned to wait upon his habits, and antic- 
ipate his wants, and he has not learned to communicate, without 
hesitation, all his wishes, impressions, and thoughts, to them. He 
feels that he is a a ; and a more desolate feeling than that 
could not visit his soul. How much is expressed by that form of 
oriental benediction, May you die among your kindred !— Greenwood. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. “~~ 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Omnibuses, in New York, have neariy doubled in number since 
1839. —-— At the express wish of the Grand Duke of [uscany, 
Rossini recently conducted the orchestra at the production of his 
celebrased work, “ William Tell.” -—— Barney Williams, the 
actor, has purchased a house in New York, valued with its con- 
tents at $17,000, which he presented to his mother. —— Dr. 
Young, the author of “ Night Thoughts,” wrote bis tragedy of 
“The Brothers,” and had it acted, expressly for the benefit of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. On the Hous- 
atonic railroad, a girl of ten years was instantly killed by being 
run over while walking on the railroad track. —— The Judiciary 
Committee of the Connecticut House of Representatives have 
reported a bill, making one year’s desertion a ground of di- 
vorce. —— In Russia, without reckoning Poland, there are one 
hundred and fifty-six journals, of which one hundred and ten are 
in the national language.———In the six lower wards of New 
York city, containing a population of 107,000, there are only 
twenty-five churches, or a number insufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of more than one quarter of the inhabitants. Rosemary 
is a token of remembrance ; sweet pea, white or pink, respect and 
love ; purple, or dark rose color, respect and friendship. —— Low- 
ell, Mass., has appropriated 2000 to celebrate the coming Fourth 
of July. —— A correspondent of the Apalachicola Advertiser 
advocates the planting of vineyards in Florida for the production 
of wine, for which the soil and climate are both favorable. He 
says wine, dried figs and raisins can be produced in abundance 
there. —— It is announced that Madame Sontag will retire to 
private life after the completion of her American tour, having 
realized about $60,000 since her arrival in the United States ——A 
man who is seventy years old has spent twenty-three years of bis 
life in bed, and five years at table! ——— One hundred thousand 
dollars is the sum proposed to be raised by the New School Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, for the purpose of Church extension 
in the west. —— The first Agricultural State Fair in Illinois is to 
be held at Chicago, next October.—— A female soliciting char- 
ity, lately, in Southwark, being asked if she was a Methodist, 
replied, ‘My God, madam, I have a mouth if I am not a Metho 
dist !’——— The Presbyterian Assembly, at Buffalo, have fulmi- 
nated an edict against dancing, making it punishable with expul, 
sion from the society. Ata recent bull fight, in Madrid, eleven 
horses were killed. Mr. Vandenhoff, in responding to the toast 
of his health, at the Shaksperian festival, recently held at Strat- 
ford, declared that he had entered upon his professional career by 
playing in a barn, at Stratford, forty-five years ago. 
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STRINGENT MEASURES, 

They push things to extremities in the Great West. In the 
Western Magazine, for May, there is a long article which seriously 
discusses the following question :— Ought Old Bachelors to Pay 
a Tax for the Support of Old Maids?” Yes, thinks the writer. 
** We conceive it,” says he, “to be the duty of the philanthropist, 
not only to agitate for the abrogation of existing customs that 
tend to celibacy, but also to establish laws, which shall, by their 
penalty enforce upon mankind this obligation to marriage. If this 
duty is such as represented, and the obligation to its performance 
£0 weighty, how severe should that penalty be which must atone 
for such mizhty wrongs? It is evident that a tax, sufficiently 
great to support old maids in ease and luxury all their days, 
would not cover half the wrong. Bat if, out of pity to erring 
man, we should be disposed to lighten the burden to a certain 
degree, wise legislators could never, with a sound conscience, 
make a less exaction than that we have intimated should be re- 
quired—a competent support. It is most astonishing that a subject 
of such importance as this should never have been considered in 
our national Congress !”—and so on, for pages. 
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FUNERALS IN PARIS. 

All fanerals in Paris are performed by one chartered, registered 
company. They have got a privilege, a conce-sion, a monopoly, 
from the government. If you die in the Catholic religion, nobody 
else can bury you. They have an office that is open fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four; they own five hundred black horses, 
eighty hearses of various sizes (one expressly for giants), drivers, 
mourners, bier-carriers, carpenters, drapers, without number ; 
they have shields and armorial bearings ready peinted for all the 
titled families in Paris; they have hangings for door-ways and 
churches, with every combination of « mbroidered initials in the 
alphabet ; they supply water—whether blessed or not, makes no 
Aifference ; they undertake everything with nothing—do the whole, 
and then send you, or rather your executors and survivors, a 
swinging bill. The tariff of prices shows that there are pomps 
from 3968f. down to 5f. 
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Woman.—When women attempt publicly, and strive to become 
notoiious in the matter of ‘“‘woman’s rights conventions,” etc., 
set them down as “no better than they should be.” No traly 
delicate and modest woman will ever be recognized a3 connected 
with any such vulgarism. “The empire of woman,” says Rous- 
seau, “is an empire of gentleness, of softness,” and when she 
attempts to assume a position foreign from her domestic throne, 
she becomes weak and imbecile indeed. 


Mosicaut.—Catherine Hayes and Herr Mengis left California 
for Valparaiso on the 15th ult.. They have given over sixty con- 
certs in California, which netted a profit of more than $150,000. 
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Ratuer Bap.—A Syracuse paper says thousands of acres of 
the land which Gerrit Smith distributed among poor black and 
white laborers, has.been advertised to be sold for taxes. 
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-mercial statistics of all 


Wayside BHatherings. 

Mrs. Mowatt is preparing a volume of her memoirs. 

Sarah Flood recently shot John McKenzie, at Savannah, kill- 
ing him instantly. * 

Nearly all of the eighty-four Italian exiles, brought over in the 
San Giovanni, have been provided with employment. 

William Wardle having married eight wives, Judge Talfourd 
has mercifully sent him out of the way of them for seven years. 

The Empress of China is said to be a Christian, the daughter 
of a Christian, and the emperor himself more than half a convert. 

William E. Brainerd, an insane book-binder, who has worked 
in Boston, lately murdered his brother and mother in Melbourne, 
Canada East, and escaped. 

About fifty years after his death, a public dispute was held in 


the University of Paris, whether Becket ought to be condemned 
as a rebel or honored as a saint. 


The Boston Artillery challenges, in the sum of $1000, any com- 
pany in the State, artillery or infantry, to drill with it oa ton 
Common—a month’s notice to be given. 

We learn, says the Memphis Enquirer of the 19th ult , that the 
steamboat General Scott caught fire near New Madrid, a few 
days ago, and was scuttled in deep water. 


We see it stated that the fees paid the attorney and counsel of 
the city of New York, for the year 1852, amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of 71,296 02, besides certain perquisites not included 

The Mormons of Utah are about to cultivate oysters, crabs and 
lobsters in the Salt Lake. If the water should prove too salt, 
- ae to construct sluices to let off the salt water and let in 

fresh. 


A live alligator, fourteen feet long, and weighing in his box 
seven hundred and fifty pounds, has been sent from Louisiana to 
New York, where he is to be exhibited in the Crystal Palace as a 
specimen of “‘ American industry.” 

The furniture of the Belgian Minister has been sold at auction 
in Washington. Jt was very splendid, and mainly European. 
The rosewood damask chairs cost $200 per dozen, and sold for 
$10 each; arm-chairs sold for $32 each. 

It is proposed to remove the remains of General Harrison, 
which are entombed at North Bend, to the battle-field of Tippe- 
canoe, there to slumber with those of the intrepid Col. Joseph 
Davis and their compatriots. 

New York morals appear to be getting no better fast. Not 
only have their aldermen been senten:ed to the penitentiary, but 
it is now suggested to appoint a new police to watch the oid, sev- 
eral of whom have been afrested for 1obbery and breaches of the 
peace. 

A census of the city of Worcester has lately been taken by the 
city government, which gives the total population at 20,274, which 
is an increase of 4306 in three years. ‘This does not include the 
inmates of the State Hospital, the county jail, or the several 
seminaries. 

A beautiful small locomotive engine, says the Scientific Ameri- 
can, is to be sent out with the Japan expedition. It will have all 
its accompaniments of tender and carriage, and a railroad of some 
length to match. It is intended to astonish the Emperor of Ja- 
pan, as it is a perfect working model, and will be in the charge of 
a competent engineer from Philadelphia. 


Foreign Items. 


Mormon elders are to be expelled from Versta. 

M. Odry, the celebrated French low comedian, died at Paris 
recently. 

The coach which travels from Barnsley (England), to Sheffield, 
has a female guard. 

The colossal statue of Napoleon is to be erected at the Barriere 
du Trone, in Paris. Eighty thousand francs have been spent for 
the models alone. 

The early closing-on-Satarday-afternoon movement is hegin- 
ning to find favor among the merchants of Birmingh&m, Man- 
chester and Liverpool. 

The quantity of rain which fell in Ireland during the past year 
exceeded that of 1851 by more than thirteen, and the preceding 
year by fourteen inches. 

The commander of the French fleet in Oceanica has received 
the title of Governor of the Marquesas Islands, which is looked 
upon in those regions as the forerunner of annexation. 

The widows and children of French dramatic anthors are, in 
future, to enjoy the right of property in their copyright for thirty 
years after the author's decease. 

From experiments made at Tours and Orleans, it is found that 
whilst under the influence of chloroform the leaves of the sensitive 
plant are perfectly insensible to any touch. 

There are seventy-five Roman Catholic convents in England 
and Wales, besides one hundred Anglo-Catholic or Puseyite nun- 
neries, which contain within them three thousand females. 

In Hungary, four thousand passports have been issued for 
America—many for California—emigrants promising not to re- 
turn to Austria. 

A company is being organized for the purpose of establishing a 
crystal palace in Glasgow, on the plan of the great institution at 
Sydenham. 

In a late letter from the British Consul, at Madeira, it is men- 
tioned that all duties and imposts have been removed from articles 
of food sent there for the distressed inhabitants. 

A Paris despatch, telegraphed 19th, confirms the report of the 
rupture of diplomatic relations, and adds, the Russian troops are 
receiving reinforcements. The state of affairs appears critical. 

An officer of one of the Royal British regiments, only eighteen 
years of age, has recently walked fifty-six miles in eleven hours 
and fifty-six minutes. He undertook to perform the feat in twelve 
hours. 

It is ex that the American ship-of-war Cumberland, with 
Mr. ‘farsh on board, has demanded explanation and three han- 
dred thousand drachmas from Greece, for illegal imprisonment of 
Mr. King, at Athens. 

The American, French, and English ships of war, on the coast 
of China, have, on the urgent requisition of the Chinese auihor- 
ities, consented to guard Nankin, Shanghai, and the mouths of 
tae great Canal, against the rebels. 

A meeting of merchants and bankers was held, recently, at 
the London Tavern, London, to promote the establishment in the 
city of a Mercantile and Maritime College, together with a mu- 
seum of trade, where specimens of produce, etc., as well as com- 

Kinds, may be collected. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... A man of pure genius can no more divest himself of free- 
dom of opinion than of the features of his face. 

---. Men are sometimes accused of pride merely because their 
accusers would be proud themselves, if they were in their places. 


---. Years are the sum of hours. Vain is it at wide intervals 
to say; “ I'll save this year,” if at each narrow interval you do 
not say, “ I’ll save this hour.” 

-++. How many fine hats cover a multitude of sins and worth- 
less heads; and how many plaited shirt bosoms cover a cold, 
hollow cavern where there ought to be a heart. 

+++. The only fountain in the wilderness of life, where man 
drinks of water totally unmixed with bitterness, is that which 
gushes for him in the calm and shady recess of domestic life. 

-... The man who is one thing to-day, and another to-morrow 
—who drives an idea pell-mell this week, while it drives him the 
next—is always in trouble, and does just nothing from one year’s 
ead to the other. 


.... Bad thoughts are worse enemies than lions and tigers; 
for we can keep out of the way of wild beasts, but bad thoughts 
win their way everywhere. The cup that is full will hold no 
more ; keep your heads full of good thoughts, that bad thoughts 
may find no room to enter. 

.... How sacred, how beautiful is the feeling of affection in 

ure and guileless bosoms! The proud may sneer at it, the fash- 
1onable may call it fable, the selfish and dissipated may affect to 
despise it; but the holy passion is surely of heaven, and is made 
evil by the corruptions of those whom it was sent to bless and to 
preserve !— Mordaunt. 

--.. No woman ever loved to the full extent of the passion, 
who did not feel humbled (delighted in that humility) by her ex- 
aggerated and overweening estimate of the superiority of the ob- 
ject of her worship. What state could fall, what liberty decay, 
if the zeal of man’s noisy patriotism was as pure as the silent loy- 
alty of woman’s love? 


Joker's Budget. 


What a vegetarian cannot do—say grace before meat. 


Give an inch to some people and they will take an ell; but bu 
a quart bottle of wine of some other people, and a pint and a half 
is all you will get out of th m. 


A “down-east” paper states that a machine has &. been 
invented, which will peg three rows on the sole of a shoe in a few 
minutes. The same machine also manufactures the pegs. 

Ab apparatus enabling a person to remain under water for 
twenty minutes without requiring a supply of air, has been tried 
successfully on the Seine. ,A man must surely be in-sane to try 
it, though. | 

A batcher’s boy carrying a tray on his shoulders, accidentally 
struck it against a lady’s head. “ The deuce take the tray,” said 
the lady. ‘‘ Madam,” said the boy, gravely, “the deuce can’t 
take the tray.” 

Tacitus says, “In the early ages, man lived a life of innocence 
and simplicity.” Upon this, a critic remarks, “ when was this 

riod of innocence? The first man who was born into the world 
killed the second. When did the times of simplicity begin ?” 


If a person were asked what affinity there exists between wood 
and vegetables, the chances are that nine times in ten he would 
“give itup.” Yet it is affirmed, in certain cases, that a yard or 
two of fine broadcloth, obtained in a certain way, makes quite a 
oe 

As it is suspected, the pupils at Girard College frequently feign 
to have the toothache, for the purpose of getting a holiday to go 
to the dentist’s; the committee of councils recommend the em- 
ployment of a dentist within the establishment; so that the boys 
will be kept from the contamination of the city, in spite of their 
teeth! 

Turner, the painter, was a ready wit. Once, at a dinner, 
where several artists, amateurs and literary men were convened, 
a poet, by way of being facetious, proposed as a toast, the health 
of the painters and glaziers of Great Britain. The toast was drank ; 
and Tarner, aftcr returning thanks for it, proposed the health of 
the British paper-s ainers. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and = 4 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. 
lities, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
moral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 
emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the F14c is now the leading weekly pa- 
per in the United States, and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 
ges, to be unsurpassed. 
a contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


mable us to give the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertise- 
tnante ano admitted to the paper, thus offering the ertire sheet. which is ai 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBIGINAL PAPER, 


the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One of the Frac or ove Ustox, and one copy of the Picroziat Daaw- 
ene Sar 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, om 
the above terms. 

All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUXLISHER OF THE FiaG 
or Uston. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per singic copy. 

F. G@GLEASON, 
Pususaer ax> Prorareron, Bosrox, 
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UNIVERSAL TIME. 

Our picture is a rep- 
resentation of a univer- 
sal dial-plate, giving the 
time of all nations, in 
their relative bearing 
towards each other. 
T) it will be seen, 
white it is night with us, 
of course ete day in 
the East Indies. By 
referring to the face sig- 
nifying time in New 
York;we see that it is 
four minutes past six 
o’clock in the morning, 
while by referring to 
that of Canton, we see 
that at the same mo- 
ment in that city, it is 
twenty-one minutes to 
seven o’clock in the eve- 
ning, and thus the read- 
er can satisfy his curi- 
osity, as it regards the 
relative time at any two, 
or more, given points, 
by consulting this uni- 
versal dial. When it is 
four minutes of five 
o’clock, P. M., at New 
Orleans, it is four min- 
utes past six o'clock, 
P. M., at New York, 
and so on through the 
various localities desig- 
nated. The diurnal rev- 
olutions of the earth, as 
affected by the sun’s 
rays, constitute the cri- 
terion upon which time 
isguaged. Old Father 
Time sits sagely, with 
his scythe and hour- 
glass, overlooking this 
dial of all nations, the 
guardi the earth’s 
revolutions. Time is 
the general-relation in 
which all things ye a 
tible stand to each - 
er, in regard to their 
origin, continuance and 
dissolution. It is a form 
necessary to enable the 
mind to unite successive 
existence. It is not an 
external object, nor a 
mere relation of individ- 
ual things to each other, 
but is infinite, like the 
phenomena which are 
submited to this form 
jnour perceptions. We 
speak of a distiact pe- 
riod of time—relative 


time—only in reference 
the: which fille timc. 


w 

Accordingly, we also 
distinguish the past, 
present and future as 
its component parts, 
which pass 
each into the succeed- 
ing. In order to meas- 
ure the succession and 
duration of particular 
things and events, the 
great motions of the 
heavenly bodies, which 
always continue the 
same, particularly of 
those bodies which are 
most closely connected 
with the earth, have 
been taken as stand- 
ards ; hence the physical 
or astronomical time. 
Such a measure of time 
is afforded, by nature 
herself, in the rotation 
of the earth on its axis, 


FLOWERS. 

The country isa true 
home of beauty, and 
horticulture is the free 
school of taste, in which 
all our readers may he- 
come apt pupils, if thev 

, and gratified 
and useful professors if 
they will it, and help to 
create as much beauty 
in their spare hours as 
the wealthy citizen can 
purchase with the gains 
of years, to decorate his 

ck and mortar pal- 
ace, in the metropolis. 
There is no mere orna- 
ment, in the house or 
out of it, so cheap and 
so tasteful as healthy 
plants and flowers ; and 
you will find ten per- 
sons of sense admiring 
your geraniums or fus- 
chia, where one will no- 
tice your rich curtains 
and tall mirrors. And 
out of doors, the eye 
that would never be at- 
tracted by glaring paint, 
cornice, or column, will 
be instantly arrested by 
the living arabesque of 
a native creeper, or the 
umbrageous outline of 
an American tree. 
you not admire that 
simple little cottage, 
with its graceful trees 
from our native woods; 
the vines making beau- 
tiful, while they conceal 
the rough out-building ; 
the little “front yard,” 
or more fitting lawn, 
gemmed with shrubbery 
and sparkling with flow- 
ers; with neat walks 
with a tinge of velvety 
turf, or natural ones 
over it, all in keeping, 
and all suited to the 
means of the tasteful 
owner? If you have 
been able to lift the veil 
that hides the life with- 
in, have you not found 

comfort and true 

happiness there,and are 
not the inmates really 
deserving of what they 
enjoy? And how much, 
in time and money, has 
all this cost? Perhaps 
less than a tithe of what 
your rich neighbor has 
expended to rear a great 
pile of shingles, or more 
ambitious mountain of 
bricks and nfortar, and 
has erected an edifice 
as destitute of the ac- 
companiments of beau- 
ty asa lumber-yard or 
brick kiln, and not a 
thing except weeds in 
the grounds, or paints 
on the walls, either 
greener or brighter than 
the man who can deem 
this huge abortion the 
ne plus ult/& of architec- 
turaltaste. Ten toone 
he who built that dwel- 
ling, if a farmer, is one 
of those who would 
rather have a hill of po- 
tatoes than a fose bush, 
and sooner raise a snarl- 
ing cur than plant a 
tree.—Prairie armer, 
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